The book b a ^^tudy of the fundametitiii 
principle!^ of ancient Indian art and 
architecture, dealing with t^ssentiab of 
Hindu thinking and practice of art like the 
Hindu view of CKidhead. iconography and 
iconometryj and symbols And symbolism in 
Hindu lut. Referring to major classka) 
Indian literaiy works shedding light on art 
and archiiectiire. it undertakes a survey of 
Indian art and temple ajchitecture from the 
slnd century BC through the medieval 
periodi highlighting the directional 
changes that marked the history of art^ 
specifically sculpture and painting. U 
elabcirateiy views the various terms and 
concepts associated with the field of art and 
iconography tike midrfls, alarms, frUhas, 
explaining the nature of Buddhist and Jain 
deities as well as those of Hindu sects like 
^ivism. and ^Aktism, Poinhng 

out Lhe importance of studying Hindu 
temple architecture in order to fully 
appreciate Hindu ait which was meant for 
propagation of dharma^ U analyses the 
basic features of the temple architecluTe 
and its negionaL variants. 

Tracing the differences in conception and 
delineation of a E-Imdu temple, a Muslim 
mosque and a Christian church* the 
research focuses particularly on the 
principles of visualisation of symbols and 
signs in Hinduism and Chrisdanity. ft also 
re\TaLs how the West has view^ed tndbn 
literature and art. exposing the inner 
contradictions of some Eurtspean thinkers 
who w'hile praising literary works of 
Kalidasa and others condemned the Hindu 
image?^. 

The work contains more than 300 
illustrations, half-tone and line drawings* 
that make the discussion ca^y to 
comprehend for a range of reader? — 
scholars, students as well as laymen. 
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Preface 

Havq^^ served the National Museum. New Delhi and the Allahabad 
Museum for mote than thirty years. 1 felt that the visitors to museums 
rarely get to know the contoxl and meaning of the works of an that 
they see there. Often the available books are either too large to amsult 
or too small to leam e\'en the basic facts. This is true of the foreign as 
well as national visitors. We, therefore, thought of producing a book 
of medium siiEe, almost like a handbook, which a visitor can easily 
laltu with him or her in galleries devoted to ancient Indian art and 
team about it through this book. For this purpose we have (.’tnbeUbhed 
the book widi a targe number of iltustrations. 

For a number of years 1 have been taking classes and delivering 
lectures in the National Museum Institute. There also 1 felt the same 
lack of basic knowledge about the art and architecture of andenl India 
amongst the students of M.A. courses, and the Tour Guides who join 
the courses of Art History. The book will serve them also because 
diey are supposed to toll the tourists visiting museums and monuments 
aU about our ancient art and architecture. 

The National Museum Institute also runs courses in Art 
Appreciation for the common men who are eager to know the 
fundamentals of Indian art. I have been taking some lectures for them 
also. I am sure they will certainly beneht from this book- 

Finally, what about scholars? Yes, there will be enough food for 
their thought also, since at times 1 have given views which arc a lot 
different from those propounded by others- 

It b common knowledge that in ancient India works of art were 
not produced for their oum sake. Instead, these were required to be 
the parts of temples, either as deities to be worshipped or as parts of 
the structures. It was. therefore, felt necessary (o include here the 
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subject of iconography as well as temple onchitechire; the subject qf 
tconometry induded here is only an extension of iconography. We 
have here not included the Prehistoric and Prolohistoric Art since 
they form different cycles of Indian Art and rarely connected with 
the j'\rt Tradition which started in the Mauryan period. 

There is a small story behind this book. In the year 1982 the second 
author of this book, the iate Dr. Shashi Asthana, had to appear for the 
post of Keeper f Archaeology^ in the National Museum. For this 
purpose she prepared a manuscript on the sul^ect of Iconography. 
Unfortunately, it remained unpublished in her lifetime; she died in 
1997 at the age of less than 50 years because of kidney failure. Last 
year, I found it in a bundle of papers she had left behind. When { 
called the publishers to publish it, they asked me not only to enlarge 
it but also add a few chapters to make it more meaningful and useful. 
As a mark of my love and respect for her, who was one time my 
student, ivho did her 1^.D. under my guidance, and later my colleague 
in the National Museum, she was Asslt. Director there when she passed 
away, ! decided to do it. 

This book » dedicated to the memory of Late S. Ganesh Rao, my 
friend from 1957 when we were together working at NSgarjunako^a 
excavation.^. He was then a surveyor. Later on we both moved to 
New Delhi, he was working in the Archaeological Surx'ey of India 
and [ was in the Natioiutt Museum, in the I971>s and 80s whatever I 
wrote I generally ^owed it to him for critical evaluatian. Dr. Astharu) 
also did the same. He used to be very ruthless. We liked it and changed 
many parts of our writings since he fdt that much more data were 
required to buttress our claims. Today he is not with us, but I do 
cherish my memories with him, I am sure had Dr. Asthana being 
alive she would also Ka^'e decided to dedicate this book to the memory 
of our friend Shn Ganesh Rao. 

In the preparation of this bo€.ik I was greatly helped in many ways 
by Ms, .Anuja Geetali and Ms. Mahua Bhattacharyya. Shri M5. Mani 
has been very kind to me in preparing all the drawings appearing in 
this book, Shri |assu Ram made the maps. Shri Tejas Carge and Shri 
Laxmj Nacain helped me in selecditg the photographs for whidi J am 
beholden to them. I am equally beholden to Sarvashri Rakesh Dutta 
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and Manoj Harbola for t>-puig the manuscript; Shri Himanshu |oshi, 
in addition, generated maps and charts on computer- Or. B.S. 
Harishankar and Shri Bj 5- Riiipui helped me in getting botiks from 
the bbrarj' for which i am indeed thankful to (hem. 

To San’ashri K5. Kamachandran and KJSJ. Dikshit. the authors 
will ever mmaiii lhankJul for their most friendly advice and support. 

] acknowledge my indebtness to the writers whose books we 
have consulted and from which we have drawn not only material but 
also illustrations. The first and foremost being the book entitled hidiifn 
Art authored by Dr, V.S, Agarwala. The second major book b the 
Icctiographif of the Hindu.*?, Siiddflists unif by Dr. R5, Guplv. The 

third major book b Pwfirttfl fCoAi byShn S.R. Ramachandran. The fourth 
major work is the Encwtapac^in of Tentpk Architecture in several volumes 
published by the American Institute of Indian Studies. Gurgaon. New 
Delhi. The fifth major work is (he Deiiefcipmcfil of Hindu iconogniffhv by 
J.N. Banerjea. There are .several other books also which ha\'e helped 
me in various ways, e,g„ Mathura Kuta by Dr, Shashi Prabha Asthana, 
Ku^m Prastor MUrfnawJ Mr SoTTiaja Evarh Dharuui by Dr. Rani Srivastava 
and B/mhuirsaur, a guide book beautifully written and illustrated by 
Dr. (Ms.) Debala Mltra and published by the Archaeological Survey 
of India, New Delhi, t have also drawn a lot from my own btxik TJu? 
Roofs of Indian Art. 

! am also thankful to the National Museum, New Delhi and 
Archaeological Survey of India, New Delhi for a number of 
photographs, which they supplied to us. 

Shri Sushccl Mittal of D.K. Printworld deserves my appreciation 
for the personal care which be Uxik in seeing the book ihrough the 
press. 

Nett) Delhi 
30-08’2002 


S.P. Gupta 
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fundamentals of 



Indian Art 


For an average Indian it is very easy to understand 
and appreciate Indian art since everything Is both 
old and contemporary; everyday he lives with tt> 
For foreigners also it is not difficult to appreciate it 
provided he or she devotes just a little time to know 
the background of the Indian traditions. The Indian 
traditions are manifested in Vedic literary texts such 
as the Vedas, the Upani^ds, the Epics, the Puranas, 
the Agamas and $ilpa-$astras as well as in folk and 
local practices, oral literature and the classics. There 
axe also several, ^va, Vai^va, Buddhist and Jaina 
literary works. There are some treatises on various 
aspects of art and architecture, including icono¬ 
graphy and iconometry. 

Art 15 not for art sake, it is for 'Dhartna' 

To begin with, what goes in tlie name of Indian Art 
of pre-modem period has been part and parcel of 
Hindu concept of tlftarrna and all religions bom 
in India but following various belief-systems and 
mode.s of worship. Many of the basic ideas 
underlying these religions seem to have origiiiated 
in the Vedic times. These ideas, however, de\*eloped 
through various literary works of the succeeding 
periods. It is through them that we come to know 
about the socio-cultural life of the people and its 
ideational foundations. Thus, in India, we find that 
during the olden days 'ait was not for art sake' os it 
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is now. The so-CjilJed 'works of art' were parte of 
some belief-system, written or unwritten, and some 
monument, religious ursecotar with religious beliefs 
attached to it It was also spiritual, the ultimate goal 
of all Indian religions. That is why 'art' was always 
manifested in temples and shrines of one kind or 
the other in the form of images, icons. Idols, yotive 
objects, symbols, etc. Us purpose w'as to heighten 
one’s spiritual experience. Hence, in order to appre¬ 
ciate Indian art one has to have some knowledge ol 
Indian religious literature and village-based 
traditions. Of social ideaLs and social behaWour. Of 
moral precepts. Of the way a human life is to be 
lived to fulSl ite mission and goal in an atmosphere 
of non-conflictlessness. This is much beyond the 
corKept of 'religion'. It is called dimrrtia which can 
hardly be translated in English Linguage because 
this concept is exclusively Hindu, ite roots tie in the 
Rgvedic concept of fta (5^). .\nd it is also universal 
in its application as Vivekanand used to say* The 
roots of Indian art lie in this holistic concept. Not 
that there were no pictures or sculptures of non- 
religious themes, these were there but in ancient 
period these were generally Incidental; only in the 
medieval period we find the secular art as an 
independent stream of art flowing mainly in 
paintings, made in the courts of the kings or else for 
the kings and the nobility*. 

Religion and Art 

The religious establishments and edifices in India 
belong to countless sects and sub-secte of religions, 
but alt of them can be grouped in five categories, 
Saiva, Vaisnava, &lkta, Bauddha and |atna. 
However, the first three are sometimes collectively 
called 'Hindu', although great art historians like 
Ludwtck Bachhofer used 'Hindu* for all religions 
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which originated in India, rncluding Bauddha and 
Jatna, since these were basically only the streams of 
a single system, i,e., Indian view of life as a whole, 
including its spiritual mooi'ings, starting from the 
Vedic hmes. Thus, religious cuJts led to the growth 
of cult-icons, iconography and icon-Tnaking 
techniques, 

Hinduism has no Hierarchy Amongst Gods 

It may, however, be noted that there is no concept 
of 'hierarchy' amongst gods in idinduism in which 
one is the highest and the others are level-wise lower 
than the previous one. As a matter of fact, by turn 
5iva, Visnu, Brahml and ^kti becomes the Supreme 
Deity, the otliers are shown paying homage to Him 
or Her, depending on the occasion arising in the 
narrative of the mythology. The notion of One 
Supreme Reality is, however, very much titere since 
in the ultimate analysis that alone is sought to be 
realised by the devotee. The gixls are many, one, if 
$0 wishes, can select any one of them as per his or 
her own choice for the purpose of concentrating his 
or her mind on the Ultimate, But it is not idolatry 
since the idols themselves are not worshipped, what 
is in reality worshipped is the Supreme Being, called 
by various names, including Brahma, ISvara, 

Pammatmtl, etc. One attains Godhood through the 
realisation of the True Nature of the Self which too 
is God. In other words, there is no duality, man and emtury ao 

God are the same, only the ignorance of man makes 
him feel that he is different from (he God, This 
concept is T am Brahma', 315 This is called 

‘‘Advaita' (3*^^ But this also is only one view, 
although dominant view. The others are slightly 
modified views, e.g., ViSi^tidvalta in 

which T' and 'He' are one and the same yet both 
exist independently In a porticuliir sense. 
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Hinduism vis-a-vis Christianity and Islam 

In this respecl Hinduism is entirely different from 
Cliristmnity and Islam where there is the concept 
of only one God and one paii^ambar or 

prophet, the Son, or the 'Qiosen One' by Cod, Jesu^ 
Oirist and Prophet Muhammad, lespectivety. This 
is their Fundamental. For example, the words of 
Koran Sharif are the words of God communicated 
to the w'orld through the last Prophet, Mohammad 
Saheb. These cannot be changed, therefore, (n 
i-finduism the words of (he Vedas (tl3) aie not the 
words of God,* these were of the rsfe or saints 
w1h> composed the hymrts, one could accept or re^t 
their authority. That has been happening all the time. 
Buddha and MahSvTra openly refected them. So did 
many others. CArvLika. for example, who was 
absolutely a materialist philosopher. That is why 
Hinduism has no Fundamentals. It is only a way of 
life and each one has countless alternative paths to 
choose from for attaining salvation. 


THE AVATARAS OF VISIW 

THE CONCEPT OF AVATARA 
OR INCARNATION OF GOD 



Naiasiiiiha. c«nttu>', 
KAmatakA 


Of all the Hindu gods, V^nu has one aspect which 
is different from the rest — it is the concept of avatara 
(afiqnTr), i.e., incarnation or God taking human or 
animal or partially human and partially animal 
form, These are ten in number, ilaSamiara 
in each incarnation God Vi^u took one form to fulfil 
ttne specific mission in order to save the world from 
evil For example, V[|:nu Incarnated himself as R^ma 
in order to kill the wicked king RAva^; as to 
defeat the Kauravas by their righteous brothers, the 
Pandvas and establish the rule of dharma or 
Righteousness; as Narasithha to kill the demon 
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Hiranycilui£yipu; as VarSha to ihe mother Earth 
or Pftfwi from the demon who look her to the 
depths of ocean, etc. There are also VdmaitJtvatitrtii 
Kfirtnaifatilnt, and MaisySPatSra^ Balar^ma, 
Paraiiurama and KaJki are tive other atJaWms. From 
the seventh century even Buddha was included in 
the hst of apatams as is proved from an inscription 
discovered on the plinth of the Shore Temple ai 
Mahabalipuram. 

BUDDHA.* THE LIFE AND TEACHING 

The case of Buddhism is slightly different, Buddha, 
the originalor of Buddhtsm, has been considered as 
a historicai being with definite date of birth and 
death backed by a genealogy. He was born as 
Siddhartha, the son of the ^kya king ^uddhodhana 
and queen MayS, more than 2500 years ago, in the 
year 563 BC. He was bom in a garden at Lumbinf, 
located in south-east Nepal, while his mother w'as 
cm way to her mother’s house. He, however, grew* 
up at Kapilavastu, the capital city of his father, 
located at Siddh^rth Nagar in eastern Uttar 
Pradesh. One day he left home, leaving behind his 
wife YaSodhara and son R^huL in search of the 
Truth. The Truth' dawned upon him at Bodh-GayS 
located in north-eastern Bihar w*hde meditating 
under a pTpal tree, On getting Enlightenment, or 
nnvana a Buddhist term, he came to Samath 

near Vjfra^sT and delivered his First Sermon. This 
act is called dhamtacakra-prai'ariana or 

‘Rolling the Wheel of dbarma', often written as 
dhamma the P£li form of Sanskrit dbarma, 

He preached W'hat he called 'The Middle Path', 
niadhyunta marga ^i^), not too much of 

austerity and not too much of indulgence, no killing 
of the animals and no rituals connected with Vedic 
Fire Sacrifice, instead accumulate merit by doing 
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good to fellow bemgs since karma alone will 
detennine the nature of the next birth. However, 
one should aim at annihilating the 'cycle of birth 
and de<ith' and thus achieve what he called 
He died at Ku^Irtagara, in eastern Uttar Pradesh, at 
the age of (W. He was the originator of ihe Bauddha 
Dhanna in which celibacy and munastic life for the 
aspirants of nirv/lm were recommended. 
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MAHAVIRA: the life AND 
TEACHING 

jainism was also founded in the middle of sixth 
century uc in northern Bthar Vai^ftU was its main 
centre of aclivitles. Its greatest teacher was 
Mahdvtra, etymologically 'great hero% but his 
onginal name was Vardhamana. He was bom in 
599 ftc at Kamidinyapur near Vai^Satl, in a princely 
family. He was the son of ^uddhodhana and queen 
Trista, A daughter of ruler of the LicchavJ king of 
Vai!$a]l. At the age of 30 he, like Buddha, Left his 
wife and daughter at home and became ascetic. He 
believed in great austerity and thus was called jim, 
meaning 'conqueror', ihe conqueror of all passions, 
greed and hatred which, according to Jainas even 
Hindu gods could not conquer. By rightful thought 
and conduct one could easily achieve salvation, 
according to him. Although he never met Buddha 
he too stood for ascetic life and monastic order 
which had originated centuries ago by twenty-three 
previous firuis, called tfFtbaAkaras, the first of them 
was called 'Adinath' as well as R^bhonaifh. He 
stood for extreme austerity and adopted the 
principle of SyadifSiitt ^Wiqejiij) which stands for the 
fact that the Truth cannot be absolute and only one, 
then: may be at least seven alternatives such os the 
elephant according to s^n'en blind men could be like 
a fan (one who touches the ears alone) or like a trunk 
of a tree (one who touches only the legs), etc. 
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Art and Architecture 


Art in India includes archilecture. It is so 
because most of the works of art are the 
architectural members of some temple or 
shrine, only a portion of which Ls carved^ 
the remaining part Is used to build the 
inside of the architecture. The independent 
images ace many but not as many as the 
sculptured architectural pieces. It applies 
to rock-cut temples and shrines as well, whid> were, 
strictly speaking, not architecture but sculpture 
carved with great care and devotion besides great 
technical skill and huge labour in giving it (he form 


A KhiUrctural pirw w Ith drum -pJavijr 

cfiKVTiitkifv Gup^A MiLkiindiiM. 

Raliisthrin. 5Xh century AO 


of a built struchire. 


Sacred Structures 


Kirrl AND PRAsADA 


The earliest form of sacred structures or temple 
emerged from the huts in whidi human beings 
themselves lived, round huts with domical roofs, 
called ltaf 0 and rectangular huts with gable 
roofe, called iSlil both made of bamboos. With 
the growth of civilization the system of kingship 
emerged and along with this in.stitution the concept 
of palace {home for (he king) architecture developed. 
It became not only larger in dimension but also 
multistoryed. Cfttviously, bambo4> was replaced by 
hard wood to give it proper shape artd also bear the 
weight of upper floors with pavilions and residential 
quarters. The palace is called priteMt (stRlK), hence 
very often the temples are also called prdsuda, or 
Palace of God. 


Tire temple architecture emerged out of these 
two traditiorts in a mixed marmer. It replaced the 
open-air platform system of shrines at many places, 
particularly, where organised religions with the 



Tcmple-cliKir, GiLrtLWai,^ U,P- 
liith esantury ' m 
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backing of money and men became available. 

Tims, the kGta and put togettcf gave the 
elephant'back ended or apsida) ^tS architecture. 
Later on, the rounded form was largely replaced by 
square and rectangular fbnns. Most of the temples 
from Gupta period onwards adopted these 
geometric forms because now stone started replacing 
the wood and brick as constructional materials, 
which if square or rectangle in shape made things 
easy and strong. 

SltJPA 



Slab Lw etinji the anda of a Sllipa. 
Nag4nunaicai;ida, IksvAku, A.P., 
centurv ad 


Visti 


HATmikt 


StapA Saflct 2nd century k 


Stlipa as an object of veneration in its own right, 
as a replacement of Buddha himself, became very 
popular with Buddhists although ]ainas also erected 
stiipffs. StQpa is, in fact, a sepuh 
chral monument, i.e., burial in 
which the ashes of the cremated 
bodies of the saints were buried, 
It is domical structure, called atuia 
(3rB^), erected on the ground or 
on a platform. At a later date, a 
railing i?edik3 ftftJw) was erected 
round it on the ground lavel, 
leaving in between sufficient 
space patha for the devotees to go round it, 
the ritual called pradaksi^ (ihjfe'Hf). If the stSpa is 
very large, such as at Sflftct, such as path was also 
created on a higher level, approached by a series of 
steps called sopdm Generally a sfflpff has on 



being wonhippcd by semi-divine beings, ihe Gdndhan'as and Kinnaras, 
tympanum, Kdakall Tlta. Mallwl, Suftga, 2nd cmhiry ac 
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the top uf the artih a. simall square railing, 
called harmik& in the centre of 

which one can see a stick yrasff with 
three discs called chatra (ti^) in 
diminishing sizes, placed one above the 
other. As hmc passed, the hemispherical 
or bubble like titjida started becoming 
elongated, so much so it became to tower 
with several storey's or floors, as In China 
and Japan, StQpa of earth, brick or stone, 
is also called OH/ya becattse it was, 
to begin with, raised at the very place 
where the dead body was cremated on ciW 
(ftTcrt}, the pile of wood. The term eaitifa 
was also used for the pfpd/ tree under 
which Buddha got Enlightenment, As a matter of 
fact, this term w'as used for all sacred item.s which 
the Buddhist worshipped, induding the image of 
Buddha and the ^Jifsaftnns. 


There are some regional variations also. For 
example, in Andhra Pradesh, the slflpas had on four 
sides small platforms and hve independent pillars 
standing in a row. These are called platform 
and ilifaka pillars. On the platform offerings were 
placed. Amaravafi and Nagirjunakonda have such 
stQpas. 


CATTY AC.ftHA 


The covered structure or temple in which such 
sacred objects are kept for worship is called aiitya- 
jifita (ttnj'js), someKmes the term hodlii-y/wm 
is used for the temple housing ptpal tree. 


The caHyagtha is an elongated building, 
structural or rock^out, with apsidal end. Near the 
apsidal end, stQpa, stUpa with Buddha image, 
Buddha image in sitting or standing posture, etc., is 
erected w'ilh a path for rircumambuIatiDn 


P\m (it Safki MiihasiU(>ii 


dfcum- 

smbuUtion 


stupa 


nave 

colonnade 


ttan ot CaKyjagrhd, K-inhdfrl, 
^taharjut 1 nq, 2nd centMT)! ut 
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In 3 developed caihfagfiia we see a colonnade or 
series of columnSj starting from near the entrance 
and passing behind the sfflpo and returning right 
tip to the entrance. IL therefore, leaves a lot of space 
in front of the stdpa for the devotees. This is also the 
plan of a Christian church where thus hall is called 
*navi'\ Since the entire ceiling is ribbed, the 
architecture is certainly a of the wooden 
architecture; as a matter of fact in the rock-cut 
I'ait^grha the wooden ribs are still intacL 


THE VEDIKA 


A large slflpi in the open, as noted above, is seen 
surrounded by a iwtfibr or railing. This is also 
a copy in stone of an original wooden fencing with 
uprights, stamblias (irw) and cross-beams sQcts (^) 
topped by coping 



faint stopa, KaAkali TUa, Mathuri, 
1^ rentury ad 


The railing had one to four gateways erected on 
two uprights and three cross-beams, the entire 
surface of which is embellished with various kinds 
of decorative elements, sacred as well as non-sacred, 
such a.s the scenes of everyday life. 

There are also independent pillars 
standing with a capital (?W) fixed on top of it. The 
shaft could be round and smooth or (aceted. The 
capital may bear the images of sacred animals or 
el.se the images of gods, besides several other 
decorative elements carved on the abacus. 

THE ENTHANCE 

One of the most fascinating elements of the cajlya- 
gftuts is the entrance which is very richly carved, 
particularly in mck-cul caves. These are marked by 
huge windows, called gavak^s (»rarai) m the form of 
ogee or pctinted arches with flat ended base resting 
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on die two inward tilted piUars of the entrance. On 
the sides of the window-arth are depicted series (or 
}Sla 1 . 0 ., pofl/aro of small carti^a windows 

and other decorations fUling up vacant spates. 

THE VOTIVE STtJPA 

There is a class of stOprts called ?fW;ws*, usually 
small in size, either buiil or carved in the round, 
These stil/ws had no funerary remains. These solid 
structures were meant for receiving offerings. When 
built they sen-ed as the subsidiary shrines to which 
offering were offered. 



Vdtivi: StOpa^ G^ndhlM, laid cwilitrv *,v 


HINDU TEMPLE 


THE CONCEPTS 


Generally speaking a temple is a 'Place of WorehipV 
It is also called the 'House of God'. However, for a 
Hindu, it is both and yet still more. It is the whole 
cosmos in the miniature form. Stella Kramrisch 
defined temple as ^monument of manifestation' in 
her 77m; Hindu Temptt!, Hence its morphology is not 
ari^itrary. From top to bottom the Hindu temple 
seeks to represent everything of which the cosmic 
world hrobmanda {l?lF3), the entire universe, is 
comprised of. The earthly world, the heavenly world, 
the astral world, and the world below the waters 
prthvT afaJSa (3ira5TTT) with nwirga (^^), and 

patm (ttraw), respectively. That is why on the w.iHs 
of a Hindu temple one can see the representatiorej 
of men, women, children, animals, birds, pests, 
insects, reptiles, trees, rivers, flowers, seas, moun¬ 
tains, houses, forts, palaces, villages, huts, etc., 
which constitute the earthly ivorld. It includes even 
copulation amongst men and, among animab since 
it is through this mode of life that creation lakes 
place. 



A ___a_-i « 

FLiti nf ruirth rndi^nTtitipIc^, P^rv-nli 
N4oifl. M K CupiA, cnam m 
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Lizilel ol a tcmplEr Dudhai U.F.^ 8ih cmtury Aiy 


The Hindu temple architecture, i.e., its 
morpholugy, follows the re<juirements of 
his vision of the cosmos which he wants 
to rccrcate on the earth, it is not the fancy 
of the architect. Visions differ, therefore 
forms differ but forms are not expehmenis 
of architects, 



rUn Ronit Indian T«mple, 
^a Templr, OhOmaTa 
MP,, Citpla, Sth cantury au 


The temple also contains the images of gods and 
goddesses as well as semi-divine and mythical 
beings, including half-human and half-animal or 
half-bird and half-reptile forms, as described in 
Hindu mythologies contained in epics, PircSi^, and 
fali'yas. The world of waters with fish, tortoise, 
(TCKodile, coral, plants, nxks, etc., which constitute 
the life below the seas is also represented. 

Underlying all these so simple yet so complex 
ideas is the ^ivater cosmology {science of universe) 
as well as water cosmology' {origin of the universe) 
which means that water is the basis of all creation 
and sustained ft is for this very reason that from the 
Gupta times itself the temple pillars are shown 
emerging from or water-pot. and the finial or 
lop Is embellished with a 

HINDU AND NON-HINDU VIEWS ON SACRED 
STRUCTURE 

Thus, a Hindu views his temple slightly differently 
than a Christian views his church or a Muslim views 
his mosque. For a Christian, the church is |ust a ‘place 
of worship', it is neither the House of God nor Mini 
Cosmos; for a Muslim, the mosque is just a 'place 
for offering prayer to God', 

A Hindu may worship many gods at one and 
the same time since he bcliev'cs that in whatever form 
or forms one may worship, all will eventually reach 
God, the only one, the ultimate reality 'as wherever 
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Ihe rain water from heaven may fall U goes to the 
ocean% similarly 'prayere offered to one and all gods 
go to God alone', 

THE PLACEMENTS OF IMAGES 

The sculptures representing gods and goddesses can 
be placed anywhere and worshipped even under a 
tree, or over a platform, or in a cave, or under a 
rock-shelter^ or on the bank of river, or a tank, or 
ocean; in fact, anywhere and e\'erywhere. However, 
from purely temporal point of view, a temple is a 
cover to protect the image from the vagaries of 
nature as well as animals. A temple may be either 
m the form of a huge sculptured rock, called rock-cut 
temple, or else it is a built-strudure using bricks, or 
wood, or stone pieces; sometimes even terracotta is 
used. 


FORMS OF TEMPLES 

However, it is not the material used w'hich 
is important, what is really important is 
the 'form' of the temple. TTie form is not 
one but many, depending upon regional 
traditions. The temples of northern India 
generally belong to the category called 
‘Nagara' those of south India are 

called 'Dravida' Those belonging 

to the middle region (Karnataka) and of 
mixed types (Nagara and DrS’S'ida) are 
called 'Vesara’ or 'Besara' 

However, this classification is very old and 
based upon some south Indian texts, but 
at the scholarly level there are many more 
of them. Here we will deal only with three 
most basic forms of temples, the northern, 
the southern and the Orissan because of 
elevational differences and forms of the 



•WH •_I_1 


TLinpk, SJflci. Guptii, ta«v 4lh century ap 
(T emple Nn. 17, prUbably Ksuddhii tonplvi 
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Dvan of 4 Garhwa. 

lOth ncnfuTy «> 


iikharas. However, the three traditional types 
mentioned in the southern texts can been explained 
in following terms on the basis of the morphology 
of temples. 

A bJSgara type is four*sided. The garbltagfha is 
perfect square, but the whole temple plan could be 
oblong. Its elevation is marked by Fbur-$ided neck 
or grftti and a tali tapering A OrSvida type 

temple, marked with terraces, is, on the other hand, 
hexagonal or octagonal from the plinth to the finial. 
Or else, it is marked by hexagonal or octagonal grfttf 
or ^tfcfiara. A Vesara type temple is, however, 
dreuiar, or else ellipsoidal, or eL<^ apsidal from base 
to the top. Or else it ts marked by this plan (dncular, 
ellipsoidal or ap.sLda1) in its grtvit and Sikitara. 

It may be noted that while the N'Sgara and 
Oravtda are considered the pure lyp»es, the Vesara 
type is considered mixedf in which the elements of 
both the pure types are found mixed in a variety of 
ways. Thus, one can see a Vesara temple having a 
square body at different talas but the grtW (l5hr) 
and 4ikhara circular, octagonal or apsidal in form. 
In the same way the body may be oblong but the 
grfva and iddiara may be elliptical, 

it may, therefore, be clearly noted that what is 
realty important is not so much the shape or form 
of the basal parts of the temple, or even of the body, 
it is the plan of the grtnn and rftWdniJ components 
which IS critical in this claMificatiort 


TEMPLES or NORTH INDIA 

A north trrdian temple of Prftsada (srai^) or NSgara 
(qPH) style lias two basic components; 

(I) CarbhagiHa or sanefurt sanctorum or 

central cella, with only one dix>r, in which 
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the image of the main 
d«ty is placed, 

^ii) Man^ps or porch 

in front of the jiartihagfha, 
usually open from three 
sides for the worshippers 
to stand under shade to 
have ititr^ana a 

concept in which the deity 
is revealing himself or 
heiself and the devotee is 
perceiving it within the 
depths of liis or Iwr inner¬ 
most consciousness) or 
view of the deity and offer 
prayers while look-ing at 
the image und 
experiencing his or her 
spiritual presence. 

We have such a simple tempSe 
{Temple No.lT) with flat roof at 
Siflch in Madhya Pradesh, 
belonging to the Gupta period 
(fifth century ao), it was possibly 
a Buddhist temple. During the 
same peKod but towards the end 
of the century, perhaps, at 
Deogarh, near JhansI, Uttar 
Pradesh, a slightly more elaborate 
temple for Visnu was built; in this 
the roof over the garbUagfhti 
became pyramidal, i.e., tail and 
pointed, resembling mountain. It 
is called {I^I^ which is, 

in fad, the spire, a tall structure 
that tapers to a point above. The 



tikments ot a rwrUi Indian Trinplc 
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Pbn of a nofth rndijm Teni|ilii! wilh 
rnidit^i:ii3-p3tih£i arrnmd Garbkigfha 
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•■ununM 


Eknu'nis ttf the Base ot 
» north Irfdidn TcttipUf 


iikiiara. the walk and the ptllani, as well as the rook 
over the garbhagfha and the mandapa. are often 
decorated with floral and geometric patterns as well 
as with the images of gods and goddesses and scenes 
from mythologies, 

(n the third stage a couple of more rnandaptfs are 
found added^ the narrow covered area or the 
mandapa in front of the garbftagj'ba is called (tniarJiiii 
or vestibule- The large hall in fmr^t of the antarsb is 
called mahUmandapti (iHelnWaif) or gildhantatniapa 
A smaller mandapa in front of the 
mahpniandapa is called ardhmnandapa or 

half porch, which is reached by a dttara 1 
doorway, with flights of steps. In this stage of 
development, the garbhagflia is surrounded by a 
corridor or pradaksindpatha or circum- 

ambulatory path, through which the devotees 
moved round the garhtwgfha. At times windows, 
called (^ratST), were added at different points 

to allow light and air pass through the entire inner 
space. 

The Concept of Vastupum^a: 

Parts of Temples 

A Hindu temple is also called vdstupurusa {91^35^), 
ic,, an architectural piece resembling the body of a 
human being. 'Human being’ here stands for God 
or 'Supreme Being' since he is conceived in the form 
of man. Later this concept developed into the 
riurrj^jji concept called Vosiiupuru^-mandala, 
y'p‘1 Generally, a tUlgara style temple stands 

on a large and high platform, called jagaiJ, made of 
stone or bricks, with several mouldings. It represents 
the feet of man. Over this stands is a smaller platform 
of stones, called pitfw Oi’er the pTllta rises a 
still smaller platform, called iidbi0iana or 

pedt-bandha «fl-^l^), the immediate base of the 
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superstructure of the temple. U is on this 
platform that the pillars and walls of the 
temple are raised; the top of this (uOiisthUna 
or platfonn is the floor of the temple. Three 
parte of the temple, represent the ankle, 
lower feet and upper feet of the human 
body. 


THE ^IKHARA 

The pillared area of the temple forms the 
jaitgfia (yWr) or the thighs. On the gateway, 
at the top level of the faAghA is chUdya 
(OT^) Of sun-shade, while on the tup level 
of the pillars are the mouldings called 
vardndika (oiuPotPi). It te from this level that 
the Hkltara or spire emerges. Since there is 
a series of small in the form of 

pilasters, he., half iikhara^ placed one 
above the other altmg the comers of the 
^^Wwn^s, till the top of the entire iikham is 
reached, these are called iikharas 

{*ff] the first or the low'est one is 

named kama or comer the 

above ones as urtf-^f^gas The areas 

beyond the Jbnja and have a 

series of Amalakas, shaped like cogged 
wheels, or SmatS fruit, called hhilMti- 
ilmatukas eacli one of which 

represents one floor or one storey of the 
building. In fact, all Hindu temples, both 
in the north and south are found 
following the principle of prdsSda or 
terraced palace, or multi-storied structure, 
in north Indian the terracc.s are 

compressed but clearly marked by Wiflmf- 
dmalakas. This is true of Orissa temples 
also. 




BecnoH 



rtan. SectKHi Side Ete«'ation ol 4 nnrth Imlldii 
Tetnpic fty'ic in Kiimittaka, MallikaiiMW Tcrnpk'. 
Alhn|e, earl> Sth ci?ntur)‘ mi 
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GjteWiiy of a nonti Jnduin Tert\ple 


THE BHADRA 

The front pLeat or tall and tapering facet, 
called bhasira (RU), with parallel narrower 
facets called prati-bUadras above 

the gate, ustially decorated with floral and 
geometric designs, called hits are cut 
in Stencil style. 

THE $lR$Ar AMALAKA {aiPfpT^) AMD 
BTjAPtjRAKA 

On the top of this body of the temple, iJit, 
is a constricted moulding, called 
skandba i.c., kandhS or shoulder, 

followed by grTvd or neck It is topped by 
a large dmaiaka. On the Smalaka are a series 
of discs, called candrikd over 

which lies a smalt dmalaka, called 
ffiffrtifl-s^rrbJ (fliR^Tii) and on the top all 
these is the kala^ with a coconut 

fruit called bT/aparaka. inserted in ib 
mouth. The whole thing represents the 
head of man and represents the flnial. 


THE CHADYA (9r^) AND RATHIKA firfir®) 

On the gateway and above the liidtiya one or two, 
one above the other, are small gateways with 
^rlr/iaras, called ratbika, representing storeys. 




Top of a north Imdun Temple 


THE SUKANASIKA AND BHOMI- 

AMALAKA {^-3JT*leT®) 

On the top of an upper bhiitni-anmlakas 
-* sametiines a fabulous lion, carviK) in the round, 
is fixed which is called iukanHsikd, representing 
the nose. 

Somewhere in the grlbil, or near about, a 
ring-stone is fixed, meant for hoisting a flag. 
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THE DOOR FRAME AND ITS DECORATIONS: 

lalata-biniba and 

dvAra-SAkhAs ^-?iren) 

A ndgars style tempie* has a highly decorated 
entrance door-frame, induding the threshold, with 
vertical and horizontal friezes, panels and runners. 
In the centre of the lintel is placed the image t>f some 
god or goddess, called laldUhbithlfft. The doorjambs 
may have one, three, five or seven parallel vertical 
SakhSs or offsets, called dvitra-iakhas each one 
decorated with friezes and panels depicting gods 
and goddesses, floral and geometrical designs. At 
the bottom there may be panels depicting either the 
dvdrapatas tsN^iei), i.e., security guards, or Gahga 
and Yamuna, the two sacred rivers. 

THE PILLARS AND THBB DECORATIONS 

The pillars are also decorated in a number of ways 
with pilrtut-g/w/jis devakanylls 

apsardu (aWRt), yak^s (tiSl), yatefs putlttta 
dnialakas (3»*fci'p), floral garlands (*fW}), capitals 
chains with bells tj^ WlSwi), etc. 

THE OTHER PARTS AND THEIR DECORATIONS 

The jagatf ('jf'iift), pJtlw (te) and odhi^iafia {aifki»oi*i) 
are also beautifully decorated with a variety of offsets 
and mouldings witli definitive nomenclature, like 
grOsapatU (iJI-HUll), Wtum (^), kapeta mtarjatnt 

vedika etc., friezes and panels, 

including those depicting elephants (^aja-thiira 
nvf-«TT), horses {aSiMdfiara aw-cR), human beings 
{imra-thaTa ^-«R), etc. 

In short, a north Indian temple Is generally 
marked by a garbiiagfha (Mt]?] or room in which 
the image of the main deity is placed and can be 
seen only from one door placed in the front, generally 



— :a?iyiMriA 





Airliitectuml Ctmipopmte of 
4 Temple Filiar, mvtJi 
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facing cast, In front of this room arc one or more 
side-opened or covered spaces, called maitdapas 
There U also a ctFcnmambulatory path or 
pradaksinSpatha for the devotees to go 

round the garbltagfha. This structure is placed over 
a high platform called jagatl. There Is also a tail spire 
raised over the garbfiag[ha which is called ^j'WMnr. 


TEMPLES OF SOUTH INDIA 


r 

SlufitfF^ul) 

1 

1 


-1- 




VidaUh 

urn 


EtenuntB (■( a VimAna of south Inciian 
(Efrvatitin) 


A general south Indian or 
DrSvida type temple, 
commonly called 'Vimina 
type'x vinidna (PniFf) means 
ship or boat, is based upon 
Agantas (anr*f) and, 

(fliw) and, V&ftt res 
!fll¥5|). It is marked by six 
major body parts or artgas 
(3PT); 

(i) the adhifihSna 

(SfRlkH'l} the base or pedestal 
or platform on which the 
whole superstructure rests; 

(it) the 0da ('7K); 

walls (WtiffJ ftfrO with pillars 
(stambbas in between 

them which make and 
enclose the cella or room, the 
garbha$th&, in which the 
main of presiding deity U 
placed; 

(tii) the prasiara 

(utox); du? anchitrave, i.e,, the 
horizontal beam which 

marks the end of the cella 


garbhagj'ha walls, and the beginning of the 
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Spire of iikham, on whidi ts constructed the 
sun-shade or comice, i.e., eavCj calted kspote 
(cri'^df) since on this pr^ijection birds are seen 
sitting and resting in rows {kapota means 
Ijird'); 

(iv) the gripit the neck or clerestory, i.e., 

the upper tow of windows or the recessed 
part of the beginning of the spire or iUdwra, 
It is the clerestory over the sanctum 
(garbhagj'ha} terrace and entablature; 

(v) tlie iiiWwm (flra?); the spire or pyramidal roof 
covering the top of the clerestory of grtvs-, 
and 

(vi) the stdpt the finial in the form of a small 

sfnpd or bulbous pot, a kala^ crowning the 
top of the iiktuira. 

Such a simple construction may be vkatala or 
single storeyed temple or else multi-storeyed type, 
bahutaia. each succeeding storey is diminishing in 
dimensions, making the whole structure pointed or 
pyramidal. Each storey or fata (tiw) consists of two 
major parts: (a) harmga or body, and fb) 

prastara, i,e., architrave. Tn the south Indian 
texts we get the mention of as many as sixteen- 
storeyed vintdm^ each rising storey called jiti (3n^) 
vimdtui, the longest one, the first one, the bottom 
one, is called nttfli^iMa vimana. 

It makes it clear that a typical south Indian 
temple is marked by distinctly made storeys or flat 
floors. In the beginning these storeys were functional, 
i.e., one could go on ttiem and move around on the 
roof, but very soon this became only notlcmai, a 
design of the spire or iikhara, a form, a style and no 
one could actually go to them separately and move 
about freely. 



SiJiiura of a soulh Indian Temptc (Half) 
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NMjiwlLiputwn. Taittil 
Nadu. Tlh-^th centut>' ad 



^14, Sand, MJ^, 2 nd centiny He 


DECORATIVE ELEMENTS 

The fust thing thdt attracts our attention in a south 
Indian temple is the decoration of the flat portion 
|usl above the prastant, i.e., the horizonta] beam, the 
parapet wall, at each storey. Since it runs mund the 
entire parapet wall in a garland or string like 
manner, it is called Ww (^R), It contains miniature 
mfndria'like shrines. However, in later temples, from 
around eleventh century, the bJtra of the topmost 
iak or storey b replaced by the tdflcbanas or 

tjobinas (dre^) or mounts of the god to whom the 
temple vfas dedicated, for exiample, if it was a diva 
temple, the bull or even bhata images were made 

and placed in a row, and if it was a Visnu temple it 
could be ^ruda or eagle. 

kOta vimANA 

Many a time one sees the top portion of the vimiino 
of a south Indian temple in the rounded bulbous 
form, like a dome, plain or faceted and decorated in 
a variety of designs. It is surmounted by a single 
finial, the stllpL Thb b called knfa vintStta with Jtafe 
(3^) Sikham; the term kilfa stands for the domed 
shrine. Where the ^iWmrd b not domed, the four 
comers are decorated with kOta or domed shrines 
with square plan. 

^AlA vimAna 

There b yet an absolutely different kind of roof in a 
south Indian temple and shrines. It b called S3tS 
(vipcn) type. Here there b absolutely no pyramidal 
iikitara. The roof b like an oblong wagon-top, or 
vault. It resembles a boat placed upside down 
leading to a double-sided roof with a central ridge 
over a rectangular house. Along the central ridge of 
the longer axb we find a series of stQpis or flniab 
placed at regular intervals to decorate it It b 
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paSjara VTMANA 


It is significant to note that the fUlra (^H) 
or parapet wall decoration of even' lala 
or storey consists of a row of diminutive 
forms of these three t\T>es of shrine-forms; 

Itflfa (domical), iiiia (barrel-shaped) and panjam 
(elephant bach), At the four comers of the (am we 
get large ItOfas or domes, called feflrrja-Aiifus, kania 
{^) means comer. The fctm, i.e., the garland of 
miniature shrines, has naturally interspaces also 
amongst all the shrine models; these vacant spaces 
are called /larartteni (tfitnra (Scox) means 

'space'. 

BHim 

The outer face of the walls or bhitlis {Pll^} of the 
temples arc brokien by vertical offiseis or projections 
marked by pilasters^ or half pillars, at regular 
intervals. These are caHed hfiodors This is true 
of the north Indian NSgara style temples also where 
these offsets are called rallut Some of these 
hluidras alternate with sunken spaces which are like 


Eli!mt'nts ^ south luduui Timtptc 
(Elrv'alion) 


Pofijmi VimAna 












IldM of II Temple. Elltwa fCave2)i, 
Sth omiurv u> 


sometimes called vintSJta and 

sometimes feofffw ^r*5), ore\e« sabfiJl (?WI) 
iTiffJititd, meaning one and the same, 
rectangular house; fcosffw means room 
d sabla means a large rectangular 
which meetings lake place. A 
slightly modified form of this double^ided 
tj'pe roof is tliegfl/fl or }vi?ti-pfstlta 

type roof — here the hind pari 
of the barrel-shaped roof is rounded, 
hence resembles the back of an elephant. 
For this category of ^i^Mras the texts use 
the terms ywil/<Jms (*73(5??) and rtSfas {^) 
also, the former is more commonly used. 




r^'f m*,-- 
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large vertical niches called Jfcojl/ws, or else draifc»l/ws 
particularly^ in which we find images of 
gods and goddesses carved boldly. 


Plt.LARS 




The pillars as well as pilasters of south Indian 
temples are beautifully decorated, The base or 
pedestal of the pillar, called orfr (3^, is often givoi 
the form of a squatting mythical creature with the 
body of one anhnaJ and other part of some other 
creatures. These are called r^J/as (**rFel), or else a 
grotesque human figure called bfiOla f*|33) or else 
elephant, serpent, lion, etc. The shaft above 
)t, i e., the middle portion, could be round 
square or multi-faceted. 

TEMPLES OF ORISSA 

Architecturally, Hindu temples are 
basically the same irrespective of their 
regional peculiarities and local 
nomenclature of their body ports. It is true 
of Orissa also. The tower part of the main 
temple is garMugrha and the upper part 
is Aikham locally called rekha Each 

one of these two major parts i$ divided into 
a number of mouldings. In front of this 
main structure is a porch or mandafui, 
called /agitmehana in which the 

devotees stand and face the deity in the 
garbfujgfha. It has a roof which is slightly 
different from the porches in north Indian 
temples. However^ in Orissa, as time 
passed, a couple of more porches were 
added in the same axis, each one used for 

ElemoMs of an Orisaan Temple, ^ ^ different purpose, bfutga deu/ 

lihj^caia temple ol Rekha Cteul type, and ndtya deuf «i <uci). In rare examples an 
early t2th omtuiy m> independent foro^ wa.s also erected at the entrance. 
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Orissa has givien us several texts which govemeti 
the temple architecture in the region. 

rekhA deul 

Coming to the temple proper# i.e., the structure over 
the garbluigj'futf i.e.# iikJtam, The Orissan s'jWairii type 
temple is calleti rekha dtitl 

etiTnologically# 'curv'ilinear 
temple' because the iifdiam here is 
subtly curvilinear; less in the lower 
portion but sharp in the upper 
part. The porch or nunidapa, on the 
other hand, is called ptdhH deul 

etymologically, 'flat-seat 
temple' because the rtxif here is like 
a stepped pyramid marked by a 
series of fiat platfonns, placed one 
over the other, in diminishing 
dimensions, each one representing 
a storey. 

In rare examples, the roof on 
the garbfiagj^ is vaulted with a few 
or siflpfs placed on the 
central ridge of the gable roof. 

A rekia deut is broadly divided 

into three major parts, from bottom to top these are; DpuI type, LinRaraja lempli*, 

early 12ft century w 

(1) Bitda (^) (perpendicular wall) 

(2) Girtdr (trunk or 

(3) Mastaka (*fsraO (top) 

Each one of these is further sub-divided into 
many mouldings. 

Bjido; horn bottom upwards, has 

(i) Fabftdga ('tntPr) (pff means feet, Le., basal part, 
the low platform) 





EU*niaitjT cif a ^Uwial Oftesan Tempk oi 
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unjHVJkCAMrA 




(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


Ga^T: 


(i) 


(»i) 


(iii) 


v!mu 


Bast « Tonph*, Qkirl {OnT t2> 
Sdiontiuy AD 


Tata jaAghS 'iftTf) (lows leveJ thigh or 
shin with vertically laid pillars and walls of 
the garb}tagrha) 

BffndftaJiit (^itpn) (centre mouldings to divide 
the vertical wall of the garbftagjita) 

Qpara jaAgfid (7Q7 (upper level ^gh) 

Bamt^ (9^) (entrance mouldings) 

from bottom upwards the sub-divisions are 

BftQmi (>jpi) (flc)or or storey) 

BhUmi-^malaka (^P)-3rr*r5Rj) {Sntalitka on top 
of the vertical wall of the floor or storey) 

Bisama (f%TR) (the topmost floor with sharply 
in curved profile) 

Mastaka', (s divided into the following sub-divisions: 

(i) Bekt (or kanlhi i.e., neck which is 
recessed vertical wall which separates the 
gandr or ^tkhara from the overhanging Oittaiaka 
placed on top of it) 

(ii) Amalaka (3rnTenii) (or amla fruit, Emblic 
Mifmbaliin, [jjee cogged wheel) 

(iii) KJwrjnftl (etymotogically* skull, but 

shaped like a flat bell) 


(iv) Katasa {wpin} (sacred water pitcher or pOnut 
kumhha) 

(v) Ayttdfm (3n^ (esn the kala^ may be placed 
the Spiidba of the deity in the garbbag^ha if 
5iva, It will be triSOia, but if Vi^u, it'may be 
a cakra] 


The gandl (or Sikkara of an Oris&an temple is 
divided into a number of vertical parallel tecets, 
anywhere from there to seven, but in odd numbers. 
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The central facet or projection is called rUhipaga 
with jslf (efleft) or screen having window 
mouldings The two or more side ones intricately 
carved projections are called anurati^-pasa (3I^W- 
or secondary ritftiTS t?T5T), 

The four comer pa*^as with flmahitm at each floor 
or storey are called kanikiS-paga 

It may be noted that the same divisions and sub¬ 
divisions exist in the case of ptdha deal or the 
iagamofiana, except for the fact that here the WiUwj’s 
are marked by ptdM or horizontal terraces and them 
is only one, the centra] rSbS', there is neither the 
aiiurnflM-pa^/T or kajuka-paga. 

KOFtsipIS 

Small shrines, called mwvii such as p&fJEa-muHdr 

(small terraced shrine), fclwk/wofl-rnwridf (taeniiN 
f“^) (small terraced shrine with gJtata or on 
top), va^-»tandl { 553 - 5 °#) shrine with gawlfcsii and 
floral decoration besides rtiasukanyffs (af?nT5»**n). 
loving couples, and bho {kittintukha being 

garlanded by two men motif inside a niche in rfflpt 
(very often) and thousands of naga-}digf {^TriT-^n#), 
floral and faunal motifs decorate the outer surface 
of the temple. As a matter of fact, the ^nun:rfte or 
miniature shrines, show in them the images of gods 
and goddesses. Similarly, on top of the rUha and 
ratliasare the images in the round of liorts with (heir 
backs to Wtf or neck. Such statues are found in the 
middle of the rii/us and anuratbas also. 

The Icons 

REUGIOUS DIFFERENCES 

Objects through which 'worship' is offered to God, 
the icons, idols and images, arc, of course, sectarian. 





{^hd-iiiun<)t, Kanarka, Orissd. 
I 3 (h cicntuiy ad 


KtukharS-inun^, Orissa, 

Llth century au 


Vajra'mvn^ iCo^rka, Onssa, 
t 3 th century aP 
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rar^v^maiKn. wa(«d, Jdtiu Tiiiiifli!, 
etirly Wt onturv* au 


Siva may be worshipped either thfrough ihigam 
a Sanskrit term which means cifma (^) or 
sign, even symbol, in this case it is the symbol of 
cosmic energy, or ebe through human form, with 
or without his consort ParvatL Vi^nu may be 
wophipped either through the form of idtigrUma 
(TiifeterH). an oval piece of stone, or else through 
human fonn, with or without his consort LaksmT. 
Vbnu can also be worshipped through any one of 
his ten incarnations, such as Rama, Kpna, 
Narasiihha and others, Brahma is, however, 
worshipped only through the human form, ^kti 
the female as the goddess supreme, Is also 
generally worshipped through human forms. The 
^aktas worship Durga, Kail, Yoginis, and others 
through different forms of Mothers. Nava Durg^ 
(nine forms of Durga) worship during the MnwnJ/ra 
festival Is die biggest event in ^kta or &tkii culL 

Buddha is, however, worshipped eitl^er in the 
form of stffjw a hemispherical or cylindrical 
structure, often raised on the ashes of the Buddha 
or a Buddhist saint, cw a symbol such as the pljial 
(4i«ci) tree under which he got Enlightenment, or 
the seat sitting on which he got nirrUm fpfaf'n), or 
through the Image of his feet bearing auspicious 
marks, cakra (^), sansfika (eqf^n<n}, etc., or else in 
the human form. It may be noted that Buddha was 
against Image worship. That is why til] about the 
first century au Buddhists paid homage to Buddha 
only through symbols manifesting his life and 
thought. For a Buddhist the stflpa, was, therefore, 
Buddha himself. Hence worshipping siiipa is 
worshipping Buddha himself. Buddha's image in 
human form appeared as late as the beginning of 
the first century ad if not the later half of the first 
century uc as now art historians believe. 


The lainas generally worship any or all the 24 
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tfrthankaras (rntfg>T), including the last one, 
MahdvTra, and a few other deified saints like 
Bdhubali; the stQfxt, raised cm the cremated remains 
of the laJna saints, was worshipped only till the 
Ku^ana period. However, similar to Bauddha 
practice, the Jainas also worshipped through 
symbols, including stapa, the images of tfrthankaras 
in human form started in the fiist-second centuries 
AO in case the two Lohanipur (in Patna) torsos do 
not belong to IJHliaribrras. The Sikhs worship only 
the Gif nr Grantha Saheb Tnf^), their most 

sacred book, placed in a temp le called mandira 
The Arya Samiijts perform Fire Sacrifice in line with 
the Vedic traditions, and invoke gods like Agni (atPH), 
Mitra Varuna and others. The tdntrikas 
attach great sacredness to yattiras (*T^) and 
mandafas (rtu^S^l), which are diagrams made for 
ritualistic performances, using nwrrfras (*P5) or sacred 
chants and faniras (n*^) or sets of rituals with 
symbolic meaning, generally confined to the 
practitioners in great secrecy since these were the 
parts of sOdlmta (dltPTr) which is absolutely personal. 
The Tantra literature often uses terms which on their 
face appear to be se)4 related but they actually mean 
something entirely different, connected generally 
with hands, fingers, geshires, etc., for sUdliaiUl. 

Symbols 

The dictionary meaning of 'symbol' is 

"something that represents somelhing else 
by association, resemblance, or convention, 
especially a material object used to represent 
something invisible.'' 

For eicample, lotus represents purity and cross 
represents crucifixion of Chnsl. Metaphor, on the 
other hand, is defined os 



Giindharva, Hoyasala, Kamatnka, 
13 lhc«itui>' «t> 
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‘'figure [of speech] In which a term is 
transferred from the object it ordinarijy 
designates to an object it may designate only 
by implicit tomparison or analogy." 



For example, gartAa or womb of mother to the 
garbhagrfta of temple. 

Every society lives with symbols and metaphors 
which it creates for the language of its ethos. The 
national flag, the national anthem, the national bird, 
the national flower, sacred groves, sacred trees, 
sacred dates, memorable events^ and many others 
form part of tiie language of symbols and metaphors, 
A 'symbol' is the shortest form for a whole set of 
ideas and feelings. The picture of heart stands for 
one's most intimate love and affection for the other. 
Siwsfiiai (wftrras) symbol denotes the well-being in 
all human endeavours. A 'U' or 'V' shaped mark 
on the forehead is called Tfi^itupSda and is 

enough to inform us that the person is Vai^nava, 
The three horizontal lines on the forehead, called 
tripu^ra. make him a ^ivite. Tliese are also called 
dfffti7& (f^) or marks of identifications. 



Eighl atBpidous nymbols; 

1. Ontffnr(Umbrel)n>,Z mithuna 
{tWQ fish), 3, Form ghafn (full {»t), 4 
fWimtflotusi), (oDndi-^hdl). 

6. AnnAtit (conlinuoiu kfu() or knvl 
of Life, 7. Dhaqn (flag), 8. Cobdfwhed) 


NATURE OF SYMBOLS 

Indian art embodies a long list of symbols, each with 
mulli-iayered meaning developed through ages but 
generally one or two significant meanings. A Hindu 
temple is conceived as a lofty mountain with a Series 
of gradually rising peaks and cave. Therefore, a 
temple is said to represent Mount Meru, It is a 
metaphor. 

Symbols may be in geometric forms and 
diagrams such as the squares and triangles; flowers, 
fruits and Iravcs such os the lotus, ^Tjpfiala 
and pipe/ leaf; birds and reptiles, animals and insects. 
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such as the peacock, serpent, bull and ant; heavenly 
bodies Uke Sun and Moon and other elements of 
nature such as trees, water, mountains, seas and 
rivers called Himalaya, Sindhu Sagar, and Cariga, 
as well as many man-made ilen\s such as the water 
pitcher or piirtjiii-giuita sandles or 

trident or triidta etc. Each one of these 

denotes something sacred or something specifically 
meaningful. They together embody the cultural 
ethos of India. 

SVM801.S AND SIGNS IN CHRiSTlANITV, 

ISLAM, 

In Christianity there are two complementary terms, 
’Sign^ and 'Symbol^* while the former r^nesmte, as 
the Cross represents Christ’s Crucifixion, the latter 
rtsitidflfd for example, Christ resembled the Lamb 
of God, like lamb he too was sacrificed as an act of 
atonement. In Christian art the figure of theape 
symbolises sin and malice of man and ‘fuitaist (^nH) 
and ass symbolises the entry of Christ in Jerusalem, 
There are many more of them such as the dove, 
cock,bat, etc., with their s^iedfic symbolism. In Islam 
also there arc a few symbols such as the moon and 
crescent connected with its calendar based on the 
appearance of moon. In China a frog with three 
feet and a coin in mouth is kept on die front*door of 
the house since it is the symbol of wealth. The pot- 
bellied Uughing Buddha also represents wealth 
and well-being for the family. 

UNIVERSALITY OF SYMBOLS IN HINDUISM 

Symbols or pruttka (mfl'h) in Hinduism are only rarely 
sectarian, by and large they form the common pool 
out of which each religian picked up the ones which 
it thought would represent their ethos best. Lotus, 
ptpai, snake, bull, elephant, crocodile, conch, svasttka. 



Cinitnur symbolises sbi of adultery in 
Christianity 



Grififiri, ibt symboJ oF Stivlour aii ivl*II as oF 
whu pLTTMfCutL- 



Owt the symbol of 



^ AStikit. GochJ Uick And 

40I417 symbol in Hinduisin 
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cakra, tn^Qlat suAi moorii chatm or parasol and 
several other items formed part of the commoni 
gainiit of symbols which one finds associated 
individually and also in combinations in Buddhism, 
Jainism, ^ivism, Vat^navism, ^tism, etc. Lotus, 
for example, is the most sacred flower for at) religions 
hence all gods and goddesses of all religions are 
shown sitting or standing on the blossoming lotus. 
So also the d/jyffna-Hjudrfl (niH-gsi) or sitting posture 
of a yoyr (4l<ri) which is common to atl gods of all 
religions in India because spiritualism is the coie- 
idea of all religions bom in India and this etemeni is 
maniiested in this mudnl which is the muj/rtt of perfect 
concentration of mind-artd-body and long Journey 
within. However* triSRla was picked up by the 
^vas, almost exclu.sively* although Ehtrga also used 
Mithuiuurk)vjnj(cimtpte, Khaijuratio. M-E, H hi kill the demoit Mahi^um. 

It shows the fundamental unity of Hindu 
civilization* the commonness of the symbols of 
Indian cultural ethos. It is like one hand with five 
fingers* each finger is different from the other in every 
respect but each one is deriving its sustenance from 
the common hand* if the hand is removed* all fingers 
loose their very existence. Thus, lotus is common to 
all reljgion.s but Sritmtsp was selected by the 

Jainas for putting it on the chest of the trrt/ta^ras. 
Still* Visriu also sports it sometimes. Snesfifai* as an 
auspicious solar symbol* is also used by all religiorts 
and all over India. 

AinMUN/t AND MAHHl/NA SCENES IN ART 

From the second century t»c Indian art has 
incorporated the symbol of loving couple', called 
Mithuiia* as the most auspicious symbol for the 
health* wealth and pnageny, the three basic desires 
of human beings as spelt in the Vedic literature. Ibis 
symbol is found depicted on the walls of the shrines 


Condctd, nth century ah 



Miiiahuna, Ellont, RttstrakQta, 
MuhaTashtm, iWh century ad 
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of all religions, including the so*caHed orthodox 
religions like Buddhism and laintsm. There was 
nothing erotic in it- Copulation or is 

only the next stage of mithurM — it is the 

symbol of procreation, a phenomenon without 
which no one of us could have been bom in this 
world. The birth of a child is, therefore, considered 
itj be the result of meritorious work that the couple 
may have done in their previous births. This 
viewpoint is totally opposite to the Christian view 
of life in which a human being Is bom of sin, being 
part the 'Original Sin' that Adam and Eve 
committed. The symbols of mithuiut and mitif/iunii 
are, therefore, not erotic and debased. 

HINDU ICONOGRAPHY 

Images and icons, are distinguished from each other 
on the basis of what are generally called the 'marks 
of cognisance' or cihn(& (f^e). These ore of various 
kinds, from hair-do to head-cover, from marks on 
the chest to marks on the soles, from objects held in 
hands to objects covering the feel, from vsltanas 
i.e., mounte of gcxJs, or associated men and 
animals acting as carriers, to objects held in hands 
often called ffyudhas meaning weaporrs, 

although all of them are mit weapons. 

6iva 

Siva is supposed to bo the Destroyer of the Universe. 
He is sometimes shown with three heads, and also 
the third eye, as the symbol of supreme wisdom, on 
the forehead. One of his popular forms is NalarJija 
(TeVTCrl) or Master of a Dance-form called WnrifltJO 
whkh symbolises one of the major functions 
of Siva — the Destroyer of Evil, the evil is marked 
by a short deformed human being, called (tjHisin/tra 
(■3IWIT^, who personifies ignorance and evil and is. 



T^iniil Nrtdu. 
lOfh Dsimry Ai> 



drtnctng uii bull. 
.^nk^irbwdhA, 

Pain, lOtii ci?niw>' AD 



Ccija. TaniiJ N^dki. 
11 ih ofnlujy u> 
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therefDne, trempled by ^iva* diva's hair is matted, 
ij®., divided into a number of braids fn rope-lilce 
manner and wound up in colls, t^ ii lle d ja\S (SRH) or 
jatS-mukuta symbolising his ascetic 

character. He has snakes on his body and tripundra 
Ekamii)ch0ii\)fa, Khoh. Vf.p„ the /orehead. On the head he may also be 

Gupta, 5th ecntun-AP seen sporting half moon and a human skull. His 

mount is the bull named 'Nandf (^1^). Sometimes 
&va is show-n ttoyphallic or Qrdhva-tetasa 
which symbolises his greatest asceticism in which 
sexual passion and the lust of different senses are 
fully controlled, to the extent no human being can 
ever hope to control once the erection takes place. 
All the forms of $ivalitigtis are, therefore, in 

a sense represent the yogic form of Siva or the 
highest spiritual form of $iva. HLs consort is PArvatl. 

In Saivism there are many lesser gods %vho too 
are worshipped. For example, Gane^, the son of 
Siva and ParvafT, w'ho has the elephant l>ead and is 
considered by all religions, including Buddhism, as 
the one W'ho removes at] obstacles in the way of 
performing any good action, Vighna-Vin£yaka. 
KJrttikeya, with peacock as his mount or vaftatta, is 
also worshipped as the second son of 6iva. ParvaBt 
Nandi, Stvalihga in tfoni-pllba etc. 

Commonly found items of worship in $iva temples. 

VI§NU 

Visnu, on the other hand, is the Preserver of the 
Universe. His role is that of a king. Hence, he wears 
a cylindrical crown studded with jewels, called 
kirUa-mukuta He wears a vanufttslo 

(qiiicii), or a long garland of flowers, sometimes 
studded with five jewels, hence in that form it is 
called VBtlfi)/antr~mdIii He generally 

holds in his four hands (yra) (conch), atkrB 

(wheel), gttdS (^r?T) (mace) and padma (TO) 



Dancui^ Goneia. Nayaka, 
Tamil Nadu, itith centutv 



ViwtJ, late CdU, Tamil Nadu, 
ISihwnturv ait 
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(lotus). Mis mount Is lotus. I-Hs consort is Laksmi. 

In Vaisnava religion there are many forms of 
Visnu which ate not covered in the 'incarnations of 
Visnu' category but ane worshipped in independent 
temples, for example Visnu lying on SesanAga^ or 
RanganAth, Ke^ava, etc. However, SOrji'a was the 
most popular god of the Vaisnava category* He is 
usually shown with full bools on legs and lotus 
flower in hands. He is also shown riding on a chariot 
drawn by four or seven horses. He, like Vi$nu, wears 
a kirfta-inukuia. 



BniifilUr AilkiLe, 

7th cienlUT>^ ap 


BRAHMA 

Braiimil is the Creator of Uie Universe, He Ls old and 
wise, hence shown with a beard. He holds a paihi 
firMI), i.e,, book of wisdom, Vedas in particular, a 
rosary, a kamaitdattt Lc., water pot, and 

lotus. IHis mount Is swan, i.e., furiAs/r (sometimes 

Coruda} which symboliEies the highest wisdom in 
separating milk from water or virtue from e^'il. His 
consort is BrAhmT but he is only rarely showm W'ith 
her. 



Uninthl mint ilv nuvet nf Vi^u, 

Oehld Bazar, Kartpur, LU'„ iOkh cmlury Au 


Tlu* three principal gods of Hinduism had, 
therefore, three major functions to perform which 
are partly reflected in their Iconography as described 
above. However, sometimes they are seen 
interchanging their function; ^iva becomes the 
preser\'er and Vl^uu tlie humbler of the proud of 
human beings, 

THE $AKTA 

Amongst all the fortes of maitfiUTtl sarfJsJra 
WRT?) or the world bom of copulation, according to 
tfie Pura^, the mother occupies the prime position 
of creative as well as sustaining force, hence divine* 
Divinity, even otherwise, has these tw'O major roles 



rVldhilnaff^^jirapM.P., I5th eimtinT jm) 
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Mother-^oddcfis, temicoita. 
Ktethuri, 3td cnttuty pr 


ta play in human life. Mother is, therefore, ail 
powerful, the Sokti hence Goddess. With her 

Inherent power she is capable of vanquishing all 
forms of evil to protect her children, the humans. 

She, in another sense, also provides to her 
consort, the male god, the 'power' to do what is 
expected of him — Siva, Vi?nu or BrahmJ — thereby 
becoming his Sakti or Energy, This concept is best 
epitomised in the iconography of Ardhanajl^vara 
(wlni^iwc) where P^rvati occupies the half of diva's 
body. The underlying idea is, which we get to know 
from various narratives in the PurAnas, that she 
besides power, also supplies to her consort wisdom 
IprajiM intelligence (huddhi consciousness 
{cetam mind (efii compassion {knrura 

faith {iTaddbii ^ITST). 

The roots of Mother Goddess or DevT 
concept, of course, goes back to the Vedic times, for 
example, RakA fTT^) and Sinivatt are dw* 

two prominent oniK who later on find mentioned 
in Rudrat/Smala with their iconognaphic 

details. However, the concept of Mother Goddess 
as &tktj developed in stages and pervaded Buddhism 
and Jainism as well tn which there are now so many 
female deities many of them are the same as in Saiva 
and Vai^nava TAntrika cults although they may 
have assumed new names. 

From the Mauryan period at least we start 
getting the glimpses of the Mother Goddess through 
her terracotta images, but by the period we 

get her definite from, to tegin with, as MahisA- 
suramardinl an image in which she 

U shown killing the demon MahisAsum using her 
hands as well as triiOla or trident. From 

Sonkh, near MathurA, and other places we have 
several terracotta Images of this Goddess. Tliis form 
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is over and above many simple forms of Mother 
Goddess in w'hich she is shovim highly bejewelled 
and sitting or standing, sometimes on lotus, as we 
Hnd from Maury an through duhga times. In one of 
the most popular forms, the Mother Goddess, found 
depicted in Buddhist and Jain contexts as well, she 
is shown standing on lotus and being bathed with 
water flowing out of water pitcher held 

hig^ over head by two elephants, one on each side. 
In this form she is called Gaja-Laksmi 

^kli, or Adi^kti Le., primordial 

power, took various forms from the Gupta period 
onwards all over the country of which the following 
ones are important: 

(1) Durg3 and her nine forms (Nava Ourgas) 




(2) Ten MaKsvidySs 

(3) Pllha-Devis 

(4) AsuramardinT 

(5) Matfka (Hii5<hl) and her seven (or ei^t) forms 

or asfa-Mafrkas) 

(6) Yoginls Ridl}, 64 of them 
Yoginis) 

The sources of our knowledge about them are 
the Purams, Tanlras and the Agamas. Some of the 
'prominent texts are AfdHasffm {mi'I'hi'i) (seventh 
century), Ma)famata (^nriTd) (eighth century), 
SamarangQtiasQ.tTtidUSra Bhoja 

(eleventh century), AbhiiHsitilrthaci^tsmani 



century), Aparajitapfcdta of Bhuvanadeva (twelfth- 
thirteenth century), CaturuargaciMamatii 
of Hemadri (thirteenth century), 
RUpaman^na and Deoatamftrtiprakarana 
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of SQtradhSra Mandana (eariy 
slxiecnlh century) and ^ilparahia (ftrmc^T) of 
Kumara O^te sixteenth century)« 



SimhAvahjnt Dui^, SuvAmm^Pvam 
temple, S^kumLnUtpiuv OhAia. 
t'itK< 16 th oenturr ad 


durgA (57Tt) 

Uterally meaning 'Beyond Reach', impregnable, 
teiribk, invincible, tlte destroyer of all difficulties 
and afflicfions. She as PUr^-alf is said to have killed 
the demon Durga She is equaled with Mahi^- 
suramardinl. She created KalT and other female 
goddesses to kilt the Mahi?asura. 

The world has two opposed phenomena such 
as the Got>d and Evil, the dmitS and the dSnava, 
and Light and Darkiress, both existing side by side, 
both infiuendirg each other's conduct Hence the 
world is constantly at war and shall remain so till 
eternity. Yet, if the world has to survive with all its 
life, the Good has to keep on winning. But, who 
wilt win the war against the Evil? Sakti, the 
invincible force that keeps on kiilmg the Evil in 
whtche\'er fonn it may appear and in the process 
sustaining the world of fife. Evorytime a difnava, like 
$umbha and NiSumbha strikes she kills 

him. 


The nine forms of Durga are: 

fil^ilaputri (^icfia-^1), (ii) Brahmoedrim 

(iii) Candrakhanda or CandraghahtS 

(iv) Skandadurgli orSkandamSta 

(v) Kusamanda (^TFnW) or KusumSrtdf 

(vi) Katviyanr (iirtjKjAl), (vii) Kaiamtri 
(viii) Mahagaurr (Wnlft), and fix) 

Siddhidaylnl 

The south Indian Agamas have, however, a few 
different names but that does not matter much. 
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The iemple<omptexes of these Tintrika deities 
arc, in fact, the centres of alJ kinds of esoteric 
pracdcte which the initiated ones aione know; l^tia 
in Madhya Pradesh is kmm'n for such centres. 


Tm MahAvidyas tfnint tep leflf Sagiila, tUulran Mauii|fl< DhOmavatl, Kamala 
(from brmtim left) OimreiiiiMia. Tart. KaJi, Bhiiv.i«isx Jirl luwl i'aftaiwilklfl. reiodwn wall (aititirtg 


TTiN MAHAVIOYAS 


The Tintrikas have speciat favour for the ^vorship 
of Maha\idyAs since according to tliem they are the 
Ultimate Sources of all that is to be known in the 
world. These are (i) Kali orSyama THT*n)^ 

{ii) TarS (iii) ChinnamastA (i'") 

Sundarf (v) Saga I a fvi) Mata hgt (‘Whfl), 
(vii) Bhuvane^an] or BhuvaneSvarr (viii) 

Siddhavidya (ix) Bhairavf and (x) 

Dh(im«lvatr Each one of these lias different 

icnnographic features most of which aie mentioned 
in the ^rfhJffni«a//ti. 
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ntH^AVARlS OB FtTHADEVlS aierai 

There are many ^ktapl^as said to have 

been formed out of the timbs of Parvatl, in the 
coimliy, each one presided over by one ^kti. The 
Tantrika texts give various figures for them, ranging 
from 7 to 8, 10, 18, 42 and 50 to 108. They are 
mentioned in texts like Plthattirna\/a or 

MahUpttfinnirapana (*ieiMloPiviMwi). It may> however, 
be noted that some of these ^ktapTtha Devfs cxxtir 
in MahavidyA lists and other lists given in other texts, 
such as the Dcnr Bhagmmto Purana ifmw 3?PT). 

Some of these ^ktaplthas are; 

(i) Kara\'tra (ii) Vidyanitha or 

Kairghfita {9!r^yte), (iii) Uffayinl (iv) 

Gan^^ (v) Tripura (vf) Kamagiri 

(tikuPlR), (vii) Kurukselra (viit) VpidSvana 

(ix) Prayaga (JTOR), (xj Nasik (xi) 

Varanasi (^Rnnrft), (xii) vindhyagahga Sa Ogam 
etc. 

Their presiding deities are respectively: 

(i) Mahi^amardinl -ft), (ii) Jayadurga 

(iii) M ahgaia fifn cn), (iv) Can0 (v) 

TiipurasundarT (vi) Kamakhya (^WRSIT), 

(vii) savilrt (¥ni^), (vUi) KatyayanI (be) 

Kamala (<ii*tpfr), (x) Mahavidyd (xi) 

AnnapOi^ (xii) Vindhyavasinr 

etc. 

In fact, the ^akta cults are most prominently 
practised at these Saktapllhas where people go to 
worship the presiding Mother Gcxldess, 

Bexihisittvst PadmapA^d, in penipect>%'«« 
hunting, AiantA^ Mjthdiashtra^ 

Cupta,. Sth century ad 
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ASURAMARDlNl 

n may be noted thal is the mother of both, the 
rffTus (^ 4 } and the Jutuivas but she has to kill 
the latter, her own sons, because of their acts of 
wickedness, according to various Pur«lnas, The 
MflrJtandcytf Purflna, for example, gives detailed 
accounts of her battles against demons or flsunis in 
three phases or tnrilits. In the POnvaiTita she battled 
against Madhu and Kai^abha; in the Madhi/ama- 
carita, she kills MahisAsura; and in the W 

she vanquishes five asuras, viz,, $umbha- NiSumbha, 
Canda, Munda and Raktablja. The text Dcpr 
MUhstntya of MUrkattdeya Parana, and Vanr/iwir 
PuniriB give details of these exploits of the Goddess 
Durga who is often shown SirhhavShinT or one 
riding a lion. In the MahiMinardinl form slie may 
or may not be shown with a lion but the bull or else 
bullhead, symbolising demon Mahisa, has to be 
there. 



AsurarimrclniiT^ BengaL ctfi^tury Afi 


saptamAtrkAs t?r^PTig^} or seven divine 

MOTHERS 

In the Varaha Parana there is a story according to 
which Siva had to create Matfkas to lick the blood 
of Andhokasura, a demon, who tried to kill Siva 



SaptamStTkift (MoUiw Giddca^), Pratihani. All-hahad, 10»h emtury M 
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since eveiytime the a^im's blood felJ on the ground 
a new anura of demon was created out o^ that blood. 
First he created YogeSv-art. and then Maht?$\'arl to 
do this job. When the deivs found that this is not 
sufficient, Brahma. Indra, Vartha, Vi$nu, Kumara 
and Yama also sent their own Saktis to help Siva in 
doing this job. In some texts, instead of seven, etglit 
Saktis are mentioned, as in VarUfta PurJtw. These 
are: 


(i) Brahma^ {«5n^) fit) MaheSvarf (iii) 

Kauman (tfftRT^l), fw) Va^navl {eltoiift), (v) VarahT 
(vi) Indrairil and (vii) Camunda 


The name of Narasiihhl repi sices 

YogeSvarf (tiVWq'Jl) in some texts. In some texts these 
are replaced by Mahalaksmi 



Two-omted Yoglitr no. 30; peiwock tsit 
podistiil Kaiiman; HirAput. Oruu 


The Matfkas are shown in art either collectively 
in a row or else individually and can be identified 
with the iconography which they- often share with 
the iconography of their male counterparts. They 
are shown sitting or standing or even in dance-pose. 

Sometimes SarasvatT sporting swan as the 
emblem, sharing Brahma's emblem, is also included 
in the Matfkas. I.,aksmi, as the consort of Vi^u, also 
assumes the forms of AnnapQma and TulasT, and 
included in the Matrkfe. So also ^ri and Bhflmi. 
Gaurr, also named Parv-aH, Umd, Kfllt. Ambika, etc., 
is included amonjpt the MStfkds but mainly as the 
consorl of Siva. 

YOCDJI 

Yt>ginis are generally considered to be the attendants 
of Dirrga or Kali to help her in various jobs. Their 
names, however, sugg^i that they represent human 
pa-ssinns, fellings and other mental faculties, such 
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03 thp kStiut. buddhi. etc,, as well. They kill demons 
also, bestow favour, fulfil desires and remove 
distress. Although they are more than 200^generally 
64 of them are found in temples which are mostly 
round in shape and are found at places like 
BherSghata in Madhya Pradesh and Hfrdpur in 
Orissa. Views differ on their ciiltic associations 
which range from Kaula-Kipaiikas, a vimamdrgt 
fiaiva cult, through Sahaja cuU and Natha 
Sampradaya. These goddesses are many a time 
found naked with yoni fully opened for worship. 
And it is for this reason also they are called 'Yoghils'. 
Many of them are also fearful to look at sharing the 
features of EKtrga. These are found either sitting or 
standing or else dancing. Each of them has her own 
individual iconographic features. 

The symbolising the Female Eneigvs does 
not represent a single cult, it is a concept which took 
various forms in various seels but she figures 
prominently in Saiva and Tantrika contexts 
throughout the country, partiailarly at ^iktipifhas. 



Pour-jimvd Vugini nu. 4 Mk'jfli ^is-itiinidAU: 
ICHtntje, YdinunA;^ HtrSpur, Qriajsa 


THE TAfsTTRA 


Indian religious thought and practice has one major 
aimponent, that of Tantra. Tanlra has been defined 
variously by various ancient authors but by and large 
it means a science through which we come to know 
the powers lying hidden in the human body itself. 
However, now It stands for a system of esoteric 
practices involving mental and physical faculties in 
which ^kd is worshipped through Yogic exeicisus 
which completely control sexual pa.*isipn and make 
the act of copulation a test for the Tantrika, 
mdundant slrKe the real yoga will make semen 00 %%' 
upwards through different cakras up to the 
^tasram, same as the point of usnba of the Buddha. 
The Tantnka.s In Mediaeval period introduced the 



Cbinruinin^ ccmlL^inpifrajy 
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{\»ituin» of vtK cntrds in lhl^ btxJy 



practice of fniilat-tiudiiSra or taking ntad^ tnfna 
{>fR), mailhum etc- It is found in one form or 
(he other hi Saiva, Vais^uiva and BauddJia systems 
of ]ate medieval times. 

Tantrism, both in Hinduism and Buddhism, is 
closely related to ifoga in terms of body-mind control 
exercises, eight of them, viz. y/txm, njyufw, flsfliw, 
pranayUmat pratyaiiHra, dhamnJt, dhyilm and SfmtSdhi. 
Tantra gives importance to mantm, yantra, pretibhd 
and srddhi- However* Tantra and Yoga both lay 
special emphasis on Mfecafrm, kundatinTf ycga and 
kujjdaiinJ-auJdhi. The Mia (or six) nibiss are conunon 
(o all Yoga and Tantra concepts. At the base is 
malitdJtdmf located between tlie anus and the genital, 
in the form of coiled serpent, and supports the 
mtrudanda or spine. Over this is located the 
svsdbi$(baTUh<akra which is above the genital. Over 
this in the tmmtpara-cakni. located at the navel. Then 
follows the anatfaia-rakra^ located in the heart. Over 
this is the vifiiddhi-aikTa, located at the base of the 
throat. The sbcth cal'ni is called ajna-cakTa which is 
located between the eyebrows. The seventh calba b 
called saibiAfara which resides in the centre of the 
skull, called brahmarandhra; this is the highest centre 
of vitality. Each one of these seven Ctdiras is like a 
lotus Rower but each with a different number and 
series of petals as we see in Indian art. Men and 
women are shown in art with these takras. Tantra 
therefore, is not debased as it b taken to be, the roots 
of Tantra go deep into the Atharvaveda and are 
found even in China in Taoism. In Himalayan 
Buddhisnv the term Taufra-Ytiga b, therefore, very 
popular. 

In the tantra~Pfdya, ifantras and mandalas also 
play important roles. A yoftfra, also called cuJtTW, is a 
geometric diagram, formed by lines, dots, deities, 
human forms, animals, plants, etc. A yantra is, 


CaniempoTary 
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according to Tantra &tstra, angular, consisting ot 
triangles cutting each other, producing rectangles 
in the process, and ending up in trident like 
projections. These figures are filled at specific places 
with bJ/dfewnts or seed-letters. These letters belong 
to numtres or spells invoking the power of the gtxi 
or goddess to whidi it is addressed. It is a technique 
of manifestation of a deity and his or her power. 
The Buddhist Tanttas use dltarinTs which are like 
the Hindu iManfros meant to be redted since 'power' 
is inherent in them. Mandala is a circular diagram 
containing symmetrical configurations of Tintrika 
deities and symbols. Buddhist Tantrikas used it 
widely by making them on cloth banners. The most 
popular yerrtnr is irfwirtni and practically a!) ^kta 
Tantraa mention it since it is corwidered to be the 
unified tortfnt of $iva and Sakti. This and many other 
yantras are formed round iipen-petalled lotus<». 



Ourga Vjntnt, carrlempenry 



MaiiJjjLi Di eui! Dhyanl Buddhas, Central Asm. 
Dun-huflfip, China, Ute ^ century no 
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Fuh-bulJ Ihimrga. OhArhat. $un|; 4 , 
2nd omtury k 



Cftndharvai wiM^hipping «tQpa. 
Milthuri, U-F-I^irtga, islcvntur>'it 



Lifindrijil-fkcr. SKfWL M.P^ 
SiifUlJi. Iw century tc 



Cnicodlb-ftsh. M^diura, UJ*., 
Ku^^btji. Irt cenlury iu> 


There are many other y/7trims such as rakifS- 
^arttra. durga-yantra, cltimtanmiitd-yantra, sarvato- 
bftadra-^aiilra, besides the yttjtfms of ail Ihe 
MahAvidy^s and of Brahma, Vt^nu and Siva as well 
as of Buddhist gods. These i/{itttra$, engraved on 
metallic sheets, are found even inside the ^ktapRha 
shnnes in south Indian The illustmtions of many of 
these forms are found in the famous text of 
Riitlmyinialii Tantfd. The Tantra texts have some 
common topics such as the ongin and dissolution 
of the Universe, ascertainment of ewJTtrtf, installation 
of deities, description of places of pilgrimage, the 
duties attached to different stages or it^rornas of life, 
survey of traditional history, similar to the Pur^tc 
lipproach, falftiai/cnis or cycles of existence, duties of 
kings, sigps of masculinity and femininily, spiritual 
elevation, etc,, which have been classified into four 
padas or groups of subjects: (i) jiUim (philosophicai 
doctrine), (ii) i/oga (medstationj. (iii) fcrryfl (temple 
building and idol‘worship), (iv) twryfl (observances 
and rites). 

IhAmrga 

I 

Scitnewhat closely related to the dcuavdda is the 
concept of composite figures called in our texts 
fftJrtjfya, a term which normally stands for the mixed 
human and animal forms. For example Mahi^sura 
has the trunk of human being but the head is of 
buffalo. Narasiihha has human body and lion head. 
GaneSa, Var3hJ. Hayagriva have the same features. 
In Greek art there are centaurs with horse's body 
and male or female human heads. In India similar 
images are called Aiinnara and kmnarf who are 
heavenly beings. In Indian art there are also v^dla 
figures in which two images from the animat world 
are crossed — lion's btxly but parrot's face, tn the 
such images are called yatu, In the epics and 
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the PurAiian the terms fftanifga and an? found 
occurring together, often interchanging themselves. 
Kalidasa also uses these terms which stand for 
mythical and fabulous forms. 

In Indian art we get ihdmrsa^ in the form of 
winged lions, beaked lions, homed lions, winged 
bulls, bull with elephant face, crocodile with fish¬ 
tail, stag with fish-tail, sea-monsteis, etc., horn the 
iunga-^tavahana-Bactrian Period itself, starting in 
the second century bc. Such fabulous figures were 
earlier found in the Greek, Persian and Assyrian art 
from the seventh-swth century ac. As the decorative 
elements of pillars, copings, beams, etc,, we find 
them repeatedly occurring all the time in the Saiva, 
Vai^^va. Bauddha and fain contexts. 



KinniirT with consert, M,P** 
2nd tentury k 


Mythology: What it is in Hinduism? 

The mythologies connected with Ihes^ gods Have 
been the subject-matter for most of the narrative 
scenes in temples and shrines. Hence, Purflnas are 
repeatedly referred tiv identify them. Mythology, it 
may be noted, is the product of the collective wisdom 
of a people gnnvn over a long period of timej it \$ 
not a story or novel written by a single author at a 
single point of time. A mythological stoty* has a moral 
to conv^eyi ooe has only to read it in between the 
lines. Mythology is* therefore, not a fantasy created 
fay an author to imtertain people. 

BUDDHA 

Buddha is shown either os shaven-headed* like an 
ascetic, or else with small curls of hair or with wavy 
hair with a round bump on the top of the head 
covered either with locks of hair or else a piece of 
doth^ called (^*41 *i). Very often he is shown 

with a round h/afa? (Tftcim) like mark on the forehead, 
U Is called Qnta (35^) fora'ted out of a piece of curled 
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Buddtu, SirrUlth, UT., Guptii, 
3th ivfitun' w 



hair. It represents hts super-knowledge. His ears are 
long and on his soles there are several auspicious 
marks. These are the Marks of tmhdpum^, great or 
extraordinar)- human being* called makipuru^n 
lak^im ?i6n>i). 

These normally number 32 though 64 also occur 
in texts. 

Buddha sits on lotus in padtnasana or lotus- 
posture. He sometimes sits on a sitithllsatui 
i.e„ a chair with two lions, one on either side* 
generally front legs, or hands shaped as lions. Below 
the seat is dharmacakra or the Wheel of 

Dharma, sometimes flanked with two stags 
representing the forest of stags, called 

at Samath, where he gave his first Sermon. 
Since Buddha belonged to the ^ranaiiui parampdra 
(WM or astatic tradition, he was never shown 

with his consort although he was married. 

BODHISATTVA 

In Buddhism, besides Buddha, hexf/risat/Tvs 
are also worshipped. In China and Japan very often 
bodhisattvas are independently worshipped. These 
images are usually shown with crovm on the head, 
ornaments in the neck nind pensive in mood, 
representing his period of prtneehood. The 
bodfitsittlras, according to Buddhism, were the 
personages wrho refused to nitvdTia or salvation 

for themselves although they were capable of 
achieving it. They also refused to leave the worldly 
affairs, instead assumed the role of the Saviour of 
the Humanity for seni'ing the suffering human beings 
W'ho are in fact suffering due to ignorance. 


BiidhisaUva Muitivy*!, N4jthurJl« 
U,r.. l5t CHihiry ap 
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BUDDHIST TRIRATNA 


In Buddhism three things are most important — 
Buddha himself, his dhamma or religious 
teachings and the saifjgfjfl i ®-, the monastic 
order; all human beings are asked to take refuge in 
them. It is called iHratno (ffl'tn) or Three jewels 
representing Buddha, Dharma and Saihgha. 

In Buddhist art scenes from the life of the 
Buddha and the fstaka (yiM*) stories, i.e., stories 
connected with the previous lives of the Buddha, 
around 500 of them, are very ptipular. There are 
other stories also, called avoddnas (ara^Pt), which also 
form the themes of art 


jlNA 

/flies (luH) or tTrihaAkaras (tTidqjr) may be naked or 
wearing o white dress. When nailed they represent 
flw Digjambara sect but when wearing doth 

they represent fivetSmbara sect, /fiw’s seat 

is lotus as that of the Buddha and other gods. 
However, each of the 24 iirtltatikaras. i.e,, deified 
saints, has one mark of cognisance, often on the seal, 
like iofikha on the seal represents the 22nc) 
tTrthai>ikara MeminSth while tortoise on the seat 
represents the 20lh ffrliiflillfcard Muni Subrata 
TrrffiaiiJtiiras are also distinguished by their own 
pairs of yait^s pWT) and yak^St called 
(TTTR^fdwr),^ the protectors of /ma. Since the 
ffrfJwnjlwnis, like Buddha, also belonged to the wjuiif 
or yah or forpasi^ (EW'pJl), i e., iniwtiwjfl poramparfl 
*17*1171), i.e., the ascetic tradition starting from the 
^gvedic times, they were also not shown with 
consorts. 

It may be noted that while the images of the 
Digambara sect are naked and with no ornaments 
to adorn them^ the images of the l>vet3inbara seel 



Jjim Tlrt^iailkara 

MathurA, tip,, Gupti. 5rh omitiTy At# 
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Higher Tpidlticw - t^wer 
Tradlt^ Inltractuin 


are deckl'd with a variety af omaments, including 
kirfla nmkuta. All thesi! were, of course, the later 
developments, in the second and first centuries sc 
even the Jainas offered prayers through eight 
auspicious symt>o)s^ called asfa ciltms (W 

MMifpftfi ^}, generally engraved on stone tablets or 
i.e., pftafefeis. These are mats\fa flWl), 
divyamana ^rftw/sa rattm-httamki 

padma ('Rt). bJiadrapiltia (HSdte) or tndraifii&ti. 
pania-kuttibim and ittalsya [»TfFa). We find 

them on a stone tablet from KaTtkali JUa at Mathura. 

Bask Nature of Indian Art 

Indian art has been the product of inditm cuJture as 
the Greek art has hero the product of Creek culture 
or the Roman art has been the product of Roman 
culture. Indian culture^ however, has been the 
product of two streams of thoughts and practices, 
one, the Folk, belonging to the oral traditions 
operating at the folk level, in the villages, and, dre 
other, classical, belonging to^ the sttphisticated 
literary traditions, the femner is sometimes called 
'Lower Tradition' and the latter 'Higher Tradition'. 

'LOWER TRADITION’ AND 'HIGHER TRADITION' 
INTERACTION 

The two traditions are not exclusive to each other, 
the roots of the Higher Tradition lay In the Lower 
Tradition or Little Tradition, as anthropologists 
name it. In other words, items like snake worship, 
tree worship, water worship, spirit worship, mother 
goddess worship, etc., which usually characterise 
the Lower Tradition, are picked up by the 
practitioners of the Higher Tradition and assimilated 
them in their own belief-systems through inventing 
mythologies. Thus, yak^as and yjibfs 
characterise all religions from the Vedic limes. A 
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snake was calbd 'Mucalinda' and incorporated in 
the life-history of Buddha ai> his saviour against 
hea^y rains. Another snake was called 'Sesana^' 
on whose coils Vij^iu was shown reclining. 
ParSvanith, the 23rd tttlhafihira. had the snake with 
open hoods at his back. Thciv was thus an upward 
mobility in the case of gods and goddesses of die 
Lower Tradition. The two traditions were, thus, 
complcmentaiy to each oUter> 

SOME TECHNICAL ASPECTS 

£n^rait/«^, relinf and m-the-round 

The Indian art had many ttfchnical aspects. Some 
are engravings and etchings, some are peckings. 
while others are sculptures in low or high relief. 
Some are also images in. the round. One category is 
pseudo-round, i.e„ aJthougli the back is atm carved 
hut it is flattish and schematic in comparison to the 
frontal part of the body even though garments and 
ornaments are carved on them. Most of the yatsEa 
and ytiksi images bclon^ng to the third century bc 
to first cennuy ad time-bracket fall in the category- 
of ‘‘pseudo-round'. 

Many of the high-relief sculptures show deep 
undercutting, particularly when the figures are 
shown in partial or three-fourth profile filled ivith 
the element of animation. Such figures give false 
impression or illusion of figures in-the-round. 
However, by casting light and shadow in the day¬ 
time due to the changing positions of sunli^L this 
technique created extremely enchanting figures. 

Stettcil Style 

Carving on temples has one more style, called 
'Stencil Style'. In this technique the entire surface 



Yak^L AculptuTif kn ihc 
Boiar Miiiirv.ii' 
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Ydk^ in ksw ivIicL AJ*.. 2nd 

oaltury ihl 



Quia 

Moiwiraiihmi. VfikAtiiki^ 5th c^iur)* ad 


remains plain but the cutting of figures and designs 
is done deep into the stone. The carvings on the 
iikfiaras of the Hindu temples are done in this style. 
Later day islamic art used this technique in 
abundance, as one Can see in the carvings of Qutab 
Minar. 

Perspective and nxightlessness in bod}f 

When figures are composed in groups some 
consideration to perspective and depth (things in 
the background are shorter in sh^ than the things 
in the foreground even though they may be of equaJ 
size, because of optical illusion), poise and gaiety 
(standing at an angle with the hips a lot thinner 
than the chest), visual weight and weightlessness 
(heav-v’ body versus light body) is given. But most of 
these elements of great art developed slowly and 
gradually, over a period of BOO years, from the 
Mauryas of the third century bc to the Guptas of an 
500, Further refinement of derails took 500 years 
more, around ad 1100 the Candelas of Madhya 
Pradesh at KhajurAho and the Co)as at ThanjSvur 
and Gaiigaikondacolapuram developed the 
sculptural art in stone and bronze to greatest height. 
For 300 years this graph continued to nse but after 
AO 1300 craftsimnship started replacing the virtues 
of artistic creations with spirituality' reflecting itself 
in the face which the onlooker himself or herself 
experiences. The Vijayanagar (fourteenth century) 
and the Ndyaka (sixteenth century) schools of art 
are more or less the examples of highly stylised arL 

PAINTINGS 

Pamling has all along been a very powerful medium 
of art in India as in most of the counhies of the world. 
It is easier to execute it than carve sculpture. That is 
why even the Stone Age men in France, Spain and 
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India decorated their caves and rock-sheliers and 
also expressed iheir beliefs with pamtirgs done in a 
variet}' of colours made out of the local earths and 
minerals applied directly on the rock surface. 
Madhya Pradesh is the paradise of these rock-shdter 
paintings depicting animals as well as scenes of 
everyday life, sudi as the hunting, dancing and 
cooking. There are also scenes of worship of natural 
objects and animals. The most famous group of 
painted rock'Shelters is located at Bhimbetaka in 
liaison District. However, such shelters are found 
in most of Indian states, including Uttar Pradesh, 
Bihar, Tamil Nadu. Karnataka and Kerala. 

There are three terms used in Sanskrit literature 
for pictures: citra (1^) = image in the rour\d ijrdfja- 
dtra = image in relief, low relief (French: 

Bas rclieO and high relief; and dtnlMiitsii (ft'affHIW) = 
Painting in which some attempt is made to create 
impression qf third dimension through the use on 
light and shade of colours in a picture drawn by 
line-sketch, 



Walt pdintir^ of BodhisiJttV.r, pAdnupant 
in A (aiv -^nrw, Ai«iM, MaturasKln. 
Gupta. &th cenhity au 


Texts like Vi^mStarmottara^s d/msAtni 

have given u.s a list of Six Limbs or saddrtjfa 
which make a painting beautiful. These are: 

1. FrornSnam = Correct perception of 

the objects being pointed in temw of overall 
structure of anatomy of men. women, 
animals, etc,, and their measurements. It 
includes even the element of perspective. 

2. Rtipahludh = The perfect knowledge 

of all the differences in the appearances of 
figures, natural and man-made, or subject- 
matter which constitute the picture to be 
drawn and painted. 

3. = It (s the element of 
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SnilfM, Patnttng, A^ta, 
MdluTiishfrA, 5th century Mr 


SimUltude, i,e.- faithiiuUy copying the items 
of pointing. 

4. Bhaiui (*ira) = It stands tor the faithful and 
effective depiction of the inner feeling of all 
the living oreatures being painted: if It Ls a 
narrative painting, then as the situation 
demands from an actor of the play at a 
particular moment being caught in the 
picture. It, therefore, also relates to all doings 
In the world. 

5. Uvanya yofonam = Infusion of 

gracefulness, beauty and charm in the 
figures. 

6. Vitrniklibbafiga = Artistic manner 

of using the bru^ and cokitiis. It relates to 
the perfection in techniques being used by 
the painter artist. 

Cifra/e^rstfnfl another treatise on 

painting, gives us precise rules for making pictures 
of divine beings and kings, and also general rules 
for others. Fore example, it tells us that the standard 
faces should be quadrangular, sharply outlined, 
beautifully finished with shining and splendid 
attributes. 


It should not be made triangular, or (rooked, 
nor should it be made oval or round. 
IVhosoever has painted a face accordingly 
will constantly possess blessings. For ordinary 
men a face longing after peace, lengthy or 
round, or triangular, etc,, may be used ... 
the hair or the head of a lord of men or of 
the gods should be fine and curly, and 
painted a heavenly blue. 
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Nine Rasas 

Rasa Sdslras talk about nm^ rasas or juices, Le., 
emotional status in kSiyas which apply to all 

forms of artistic creations. These are: <i) (^HR) 

or love-making sentimenL It includes isJlsnlyfl (^lrfte*I 

also, (ii) lulsyfl or Comic Sentiment, (iiij 

kantnfi or Sentiment of pathos, (iv) raudra 

or Ferocious Sentiment, (v) vfra or Heroic 

Sentiment, (vi) bhaifitnaka or Terrible 

Sentiment, (viii) vtbhatsya (^^Trfh) or Odious 
Sentiment, (viii) adbhuia or Marvellous 

Sentiment (hi) (JRfrl) or Quescent SentimenL 

It may, therefore, be seen that in andent India 
proper guidelines w'ere worked out by experts for 
the newcomers in the professioTi. 

Tempera and Fresco Techniques 

During the second and first centuries BC, organised 
religions, such as the Buddhism, employed the 
medium of painting to propagate their belief- 
systems. In Ajantj caves Nos. 9 and 10, for example, 
there are the remains of paintings depicting scenes 
of the Chadanta Jtftaka (we'd wnct^) done in a style 
which reflects the style of stone sculptures of the 
Surtga-Satavahana period seen in the caves of 
Prtalkhora in Maharashtra and other sites in 
northern India. Other cave paintings at Ajanta, 
Bagh, etc., belong to Gupta-Vokataka period of Bfth 
century ad. And the third series belongs to the Early 
Calukya period of sixth-seventh centuries. The 
tradition of Buddhist cave paintings ooniinues even 
in the Hindu temples as well as the palaces of kings 
in all the major sidMicquent periods, the remains of 
which are still preserved in south India, 

The Ajanta paintings done in tempera technique 
in which paints are applied on the dry day or lime 



AdbhuLa Rassi,. Sculpture, Mathui^. 
Ifil oentuTV 



Painting, Ajjntfl, 

M^rashtra. Gupta. 5\h centujy aXj 
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piaster covering the rock-surface, depict men, 
women, animals, floral motifs and geometric 
patterns in a variety of colours and in a variety of 
moods from sacred to profane. The strong points of 
these paintings are the use of free flowing lines for 
delineating beautiful figures and their delicate inner 
feelings, the use of shading different parts of the 
body to prxxluce three-dimensional effect in images, 
and the use of proper colours^ sometimes contrasting 
and sometimes matching to create magical effect. It 
is called 'chiaroscuro', 

Ajanta. near the village called Ajintha (arffii-ej), 
is the ideal-most place for the proper study of the 
classical art and architecture of India — painting 
and sculpture, as well as monasteries, temples and 
caves, ail at one place. Not too far from .Ajanta is 
the site of EllorS where rock-cut art and 

architecture of Buddhist, jaina and Hindu origin, 
belonging to the period of eighth-ninth centuries, 
excelled. The huge rock-cut ECailSsa Temple b the 
marvel of the world. 



The tradition of wall paintings continued in post- 
Gupta-Qllukya periods both in the 
south and the north In caves, 
temples and dwelling houses. In 
Gola temples there are many fresco 
paintings. 


From the twelfth-century 
manuscripls on palm-leaf as well 
as on paper were also beautifully 
illustrated with paintings, 
particularly those belonging to 
Jainism and found in western 
India, mainly in Gujarat. Cloth was 
also used for making paintings* 


The mvies of Aiantil, Mnharashtra 
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Differing Attitudes Towards Indian Art 

THE LOVE AND HATT OF THE WEST 

One should not think that the indian art and 
architecture had favourable appreciation in the 
West from the times the Europeans started coming 
to India. In fact, for centuries together, almost Jrom 
thirteenth century when Marco Polo comes to India 
on his way to China, through the early twentieth 
century, the West was most uncharitable to Indian 
art in spite of the fact that from the eighteenth 
century itself Sanskrit classics were translated in 
English and greatly appreciated, such as the 
AbhijiVIti^kuntalafn of Kalidas* 

Even BftitgatHid GfM »Tlfn} was translated and 

greatly appreciated. Even scholars like Ruskui and 
Goethe abhorred Indian art. This intirnat 
contradiction in the Western attitude towards the 
Indian culture in w'hich Sanskrit Literature is superb 
in quality but its product, the Indian art, is debased, 
^s‘as resolved only from the 1920s when scholars 
like Havell, Bachhofer, Coomaraswamy, Stella 
Kramrisch and others started looking at the Indian 
art from Indian point of view and discarding the 
yardstick of Greek art to measure the quality of 
Indian art. In the bef^nning Indian art of Hindu and 
Buddhist idob wascoiwideied 'monstrous* depicting 
Mevils' with many heads, many hands and awfully 
looking countenance but now these are taken to be 
very gracious and highly meaningful in terms 
humanity and spiritualism because it has been 
realised that the techraques applied to demonstrate 
the superhuman qualities of god should not be at 
all be confused with the 'form' of god himself and 
the meaning that the 'form' is intended to convey. 



□t-viiV twavl (n 1484 t>rm3n rttitiaw of 
VldridiL'ViUr (courtesy Pjliha Miller) 



Ctevil'* head in Hfll Catnan cdititio of 
Manderltic (courtoV" Pirtlw Mittur) 
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The Role of European TravelJers 
Coming with Christian Bias 

TIxis change in attitude has not been sudden. Eartierj 
for almost 5(X) years European travellers to India, 
who were Chnstians, judged the Indian art from 
the Christian poLnt-of-view in which the concept of 
hell and {Jlni-t) was predominanL Those who 

were scholars tried the Greek classical model U> fudge 
the Indian art. 



SunhiuiSdji. NllincJfl, Uiliai, iO*h centuty ai» 


Both the apprxiaches failed because a culture is 
a unic^e creation of its originators and practitioners 
hence the art that a culture produces has necessarily 
to be evaluated within the parameters of its owm 
cultural norms. Once this was realised, things 
became easy for the serious scholars of Indian art 
all over the world. It became clear to all of them 
that for the Hindu the image or mQrli (^) is not 
God at alt, it is just a bimba or reflection of the 
n?aL hence unreal, the image has a very small and 
limited purpose to serve ^ to concentrate on the 
Codhood behind the idol It is, thus, temporary. It is 
transitory. And, therefore, an image when judged 
aesthetically is an entirely different matter, it has to 
be completely dissociated from the religious aspects 
which the images are supposed to be portraying. 

indian approach 

A,K. Coomaraswamy, the greatest exponent of the 
virtue of Indian art in the West, aptly otwanves r 

The immedia le purpose of Indian civtiiza tion 
is not ttirvaw or {Htwj, but dltamta; not 
a desertion of the household life, but the 
fulfilment of function. And here, in 
kamtayoga the spiritual support is 

found, not in pure knowledge, but iri 
devotion to higher pow'ers, personally 
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conceived, and directly approached by 
appropriate ofHces ijiUfS) and means 
(sAdhiini? WWHI). 

However, it most be clearly understood that ancient 
Indian art combii^ in its personality both, the mind 
and the matter, that is, ideas and forms merged into 
one, often supported by technical excellence* This is 
called 'stone turned into image, image that stirs your 
heart as well as mind and takes them together to 
the eternal bliss' sacddUnanda 

That is why it is said that in ancient Indian Art 
was (ust not for art sake, the urge to orve or paint 
emerged from the deep sense of spirituality 
combined happily with the intense desire to live a 
life of fulfUment in terms of materialistic enjoyments. 
Other-worldliness was the ultimate goal but worM- 
tiness was the iminediate corvcem. and 

£re\/a^ (^1^ co-exist 
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Bodhisa^n,. schifit, GOiwIhftiB, 
2nda9ttuiy aii 




Indian Art in Historicdf ?eysfective 


The Tenninology 


'Icon', ■'Image' and 'Ido!' are the three commonly 
used terms in English language for the objects of 
rituatistic worship and spiritual experience in 
Hinduism. These are also fr^iy used in the context 
of other religions. But in fact these are not inter¬ 
changeable, inwge or pratiniS alone is basic to the 
concept of God os one sees Him since it alone means 
the 'true mental-picture' of 'an object of desire', Jiijf, 
on the Other hand, stands for a kind of object which 
only 'r^resents' god. Icon Iwhich comes from Greek 
word cifaan) means any 'sign' which 'resembles' the 
god it represents. For a Hindu, the object of worship 
Is neither God, nor a 'god', nor it 'represents' or else 
'resembles' god. Instead, it is the (rue 'image' of hLs 
god, it is bjwtu complete reflection, it is pratima 

(uRtHi) Of nhlrfj or image, it is the full-fledged or 
complete reflection of the moon in clear water and 
it is the concrete form of the mental image of his 
(Jfe-<fotww (|ie-^?irn). it is the god of his desire. But it 
itself is not God or god. This is precisely the reason 
why iconographiff is only an apology of the term 
marli-vifflSna since 'icon' is not mflrti, it is 

only symbol. The term, however, now stands for 
the scientific or systematic study of the images or 
pratimO so often conceived in ancient Indian 
religions. We, therefore, prefer the term prathnil or 



l llh century 
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‘image' /or our use here keeping in mind that for 
A devotee of his or her personal god it is the bimiks 
or reRectiun of that god> As we as individuals 
cannot see and identify ourselves except through 
the image or reflection that vi/e see in the mirror 
so do we identify our gods through the images we 
ultimately start worshipping- Iconography further 
particularises these gods- 

Vedic Heritage 


Rock-cut HUrphani, t^Kaua, Orissa. 
Mjiur^'on, 3(ril century pc 



SinivalL tmacotta, SuAga. 2nd century «. 


'Images' in (ndia/in the sense of complete reflections 
of conceptual entities, undoubtedly existed in the 
Early Vedic period, But from the times of the 
to the times of Pclntni of 500 bc we have hardly any 
archaeological evidence to prove that the images 
described therein were translated into any material 
medium the gods Indra, Mitra, Varuna, etc., 
remain in verbal pictures. Similarly, not that the 
mother goddesses like Aditi (atf^fri) and PfthvT {^>#1) 
were not conceived by the Vedic seers, these are in 
fact graphically described in the Vedas, In fact the 
Vedas give us a very long list of the dewtits 
Candra, Stirya, Agnt, Soma, Vayu, Jala, etc., and 
many natural items of environment which directly 
support human and animal life on the earth, a 
system of beliefs sometimes called Paganbm in 
Western parlance but they are doubtfully 
represented in sculpture and painting during this 
period. 

The earliest material remains of imagery are 
terracottas. Terracottas have their own story to tell 
in the entire history of Indian imagery both content- 
wise and form-wise. The interaction of this tradition 
with other traditions of plastic art starts only when 
from the Mauryan period the tradition of stone 
sculptures emerges as its most powerful competitor, 
at least in the elite. It is precisely at that point that 
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the concepts and forms popular with the terracotta 
makers enter into the tradition of stone sculptures 
and Pier wrsa. But, and this is very significant, neither 
all the concepts and forms popular with the 
terracotta makers entered into the afWirrs 
{workshops) of stone sculptors nor all the concepts 
and forms popular in the workshops of the stone 
sculptors entered into the potters* houses. The 
interaction was two-way but limited and selective 
on the part of both the groups of artists, the folk 
and die elite. 



Ekptunt wi abacus ai a Maurji'an 
pillar, Samlitb, 3rd century Be 


MAURY AN ART 
(Fourth-Third Centuries 8C) 


Ailoka's own efforts to articulate his preference in 
stone was not of the Vedic order although it was 
not totally devoid of the Vedic cultural heritage just 
as Buddhism, his favourite religion, was not devoid 
of Vedic cultural heritage; in the origins of 
Buddhism, the later Vedic heritage of the Upani^ads 
had a significant role to play. Thus, although AAoka 
did not initiate the stone sculptures of Indra. Agni, 
SOrva, and others, he did cause the dh(trnta^tatniftia& 
or the pillars of piety, with four tmhapains. 



Elephant bearing 'gajatainc' inscripticny, 
Kalfll nxk-CTtsravini;, Lf.I*, 3nt century oc 


or sacred animals {the buil. the horse, the 
lion and the elephant), dftdrmacrttm or wheel 
representing dliarma, ftamsa {^) {goose), pipwf leaf 
aivattfta (anWret) lotus {pffJfflffl) depicted on them in 
a variety of combinationsu As we know, each of these 
was traditionally sacred to the Indian people, the 
Vedic as well as non-Vedic. What is to be noted in 
this context, is, however, something else: the Vedk 
gods were conceived in human form, tlte Buddha 
himself was a human being, the terracotta tradition 
had human forms, but with A^oka (t did not appear 
to have found much favour. The reason for the 



comparative absence of anthropomorphic gods in on Mnurym* piilJiii' abacus, 

3rd century oc 
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Lbti-hitx. Pd^hpnt^a, Othm, 
'kd century bt 


Slone iJtiring this period appears to be Buddha's 
own instructions to his disciples against imagery. 
A^oka, who^ through his the so-called 'schism 
edicts', appears to have assumed the de fach rote of 
the Protector of the dfuimnut, the Pali form of dltamm, 
could hardly be expected to flout the specific 
Instructions against imagery. 

FROM WOOD TO STONE 










WORKS OF ART: MAURYAN AND EARLY POST- 
MAURYAN 


V4is^ From 
Paf^ptitra, Rituir, 3nl 
OTitiirv BC 


Yak-v frtnn ParklMm, 
MflHiurtl Distt. U.P 
3nJ emtun’ k 


There ate two nude male torsos from LohRnTpur 
locality of the Patna dty, one with the mirror like 
(Mauryan) polish, and the other not so brightly 
polished, both housed in the Patna Museum, and 
both are sometimes Identified as jifw images. Then 
we have also the famous DTdSrgaitj (Patna city) 
yak^I in this museum which too bears the highest 
quality of Maury on polish. 


But A$oka possibly never realised that by adopting 
stone as the medium of sculpture, he had opened a 
floodgate through which one day the water will be 
gushing out in such an forceful manner that his 
successors will not be able to withhold the 
prohibitory' orders of Buddha ivhich he himself had 
so /eatousiy honoured and guarded. For example, 
a Vi^u image, w'ith a dedicatory' inscripHon in late 
.Vfauryan or early ^uhga characters, has been 
uneartlted at Malhiir in Chhalisgarh. Then we have 
a large number of rnore than life^sba* and ywtor 
images in stone, from northern India (Mathura, 
Kau&ctmbL Pratdpgarh, Vidi^, PSteliputra, etc.) 
belonging to the second century if not the late 
third. Some of them are inscribed such as that from 
Parkham, near MathurA and those from PAIalipuIra 
in Patna city. 


Terrapottai, 

Bulorwtibagh, r<l|alipuna 
Bihar, 3ni century k: 
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A1 Gudtmailoni, Andlira Pradesh, there is the 
with the standing $iva trampling the 
apasntOra (aW+HK), 'ignorance' personified. Tliere is 
a large-sized stone sculpture in high relief of 
BalarAma in the Lucknow Museum which is from 
Mathura, and is datable lo second century bc- 
Significanlly, the GhosundT (Rajasthan) inscription 
mentions Sanikara^a and Visude^’a also but their 
actual images have not been so far found at the site. 
Thus, in the 86 years' period which elapsed behveen 
236 when Moka died, and 150 uc when the 
Garudadhvaja of Heliodoros was erected at VidiS^, 
witnessed a kind of sculptural activity the like of 
which India had not witnessed before. From the 
north to the south the flood of anihropomorphic 
god-s swept all major religions, except for Buddhism. 

BUDDHA IMAGE 

But how long the puritanism of Buddhism could 
last when the Buddhist zealots saw the people 
flocking around these anthropomorphic gods of the 
non-Buddhist faiths. By the latter half of the fitsi 
century sc they killed the instructions of their own 
Master by flouting his instructions and made him 
reborn as a young handsome yogh silting on 
pedestal and wearing a single piece of the upper 
garment covering one shoulder called Ssutighittr. A 
full group of such images in high relief, on life-size 
stone tablets, has been found at Bulkara and Saidu 
Sharif in the Swat Valley, Pakistan. J.E. Van 
Lohubren-de Lecuw, who has made a detailed study 
on them* is of the opinion that they belong to the 
Mathura style, although at Mathura we do not have 
any exact parallel of it, and they are pre-Gandharan 
i.c„ pre-first century. There is, however, a small 
sitting figure in a medallion of a cross-bar of first 
century bc at Mathura, in local style, whkh, aoording 
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Maurydit Pillar Capitol 
(bull) RlropurvA, Bihar, Jid mituty tc 



Afiokon Plilor, Lauiio Nondangorh, 
Bihor, 3rd century ac 



SdmAlh 



Vlatnyan PUUr captbda, 3td century k 


to R.C Shamta, may b& the representation of the 
Buddha. 

Our fuTowIedge about the Maury an art comes 
from the (i) Capital decoratioius of the Maurvan 
Pillars, (ii) Rock-cut caves and Sculptures, (iii) 
images, (iv) Palace and Pa\'iilion. (v) Ringstones and 
Discs tones. 

PILLARS 

A Mauryan pillar is carved out of pinkish buff fine 
grained sandstone which is abundantly found in 
the Gahgj Valley at a place called Chunar, near 
Mirzapur and Varanasi in Uttar Pradesh. So far tw-o 
dozens of them have been found, but only a few of 
them still standing for example, at VaiSalL Lauria- 
Nandangarh and KaufambL It is made of two parts: 
(i) the monolithic or single piece tapering shaft, round 
in section, and often bearing A^kan edicte, and (ii) 
the monolithic capital, depicting in high relief on 
inv'erted lotus, followed by a rope design, capped 
by the abacus on which one can see in low relief 
panels of floral and faunal designs in running order. 
On the abacus sits one or more images of lions or 
bulls or elephants, and perhaps of the horse since 
Hieun-Tsang mentions that he had seen such a pillar 
at ^ravastt but it has since disappeared. At Samaih, 
where four lions are shown sitting on haunches 
back-to-back the capital was topped by a free¬ 
standing stone dfuimaaakm, some surviving pieces 
of which are prescribed in the Samath Museum. As 
we know' this capital is now our nation's emblem. 
The sjiTTibolism of these four animals in Buddhism 
perhaps relates to the Buddha's own life. The 
elephant represents bus nativity since he entered the 
womb of his mother as a white elephant- The bull 
represents the rsii and in which he was 

bom. The horse represents his departure from his 
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palace in search of Tmlh, caUed rJMihrtbhmisA'rarmiTWii. 
The hon, tm the other hand, represents his social 
status, he is called 'Sakya-Sirhha', i,e., lion of the 
Sakya clan. The pillar and the capital in all examples 
are highly polished, the shine was produced 
mechanically by rubbing the surface repeatedly with 
sand, cloth and hide for a long time and not by 
applying any outside substance over it. 

ft may be noted that the abacu.s was the area in 
which a variety of representations are found 
depicted — fuirhsat leaves, flowers, etc. 

ROCK-CUT CAVES AND SCULPTURES 

Barahar and NflgarjunT are the twin granitic hills 
near Bodha-Gayd, only 4(} knr away. In them are 
scooped eight caves with walls bearing typical 
MfluTyan polish. Some of them were got carved by 
Alioka and some by his grandson Da^ratha. In cave 
called 'Sudamfl' one finds a beautifully carved round 
hut while Lomas fSi, Cave has an arched gateway 
showing low-relief carvings in panels with pictures 
of sfdpns being worshipped by elephants. Rock-cut 
sculpture of monumental size in pure indigenous 
style was cars'ed on the DhauU hill near Bhuban¬ 
eshwar in Orissa. In is the front part of the elephant 
only, as if the animal is emeiging from the depths of 
a cave in hills. 

The images in*the-round bearing typical 
Mauryan polish include the world-famous fine 
sandstone Dldargafij with a caurJ or nd'f) 
held in the right hand. Two black stone torsos of 
nude mates from Loh3nipur. These places are 
located in Patna, the andeni Pdtaliputta, the capital 
city of the Mauryas. These are a number of 
terracotta female figurines from BulandIbSgh, the 
palace-area of the kurgs. MathurS and other places, 



Pillar? vvit}i doul'^lc huJI CJpitiiis, 

Bihar, ^rd century UC (Reomstfuctiiin) 
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were 


such as Buxar, have yielded several examples of 
temcotta mother goddesses. 


PALACE AND PAVTUON 


The Mauryan palace of Bulandlbagh in Pjlfaliputia 
was made of plain wood whose remains have been 
fourtd in excavations. At Kumraltar, near the palace 
area, there w’as a pavilion in which sandstone pillBrs 
ed. The beam-bearing capitals has two bulls 
sitting back-to^jack. 


RINGSTONES AND DISCSTONES 


Maurydn Wt«dini PaUre. BukndliMIt^ 
Patiiii, Blhiirf 3rd m^iury «: 


Along with these monumental works of art and 
architecture produced under the royal patronage, 
there were some works of art depicting folk beliefs 
of nude mother goddesses and faunal and floral 
worship. These are carv'ed 
very minutely in ringstones, 
)£., rouiid polished stones, less 
than three inch in diameter, 
having a centra! hole. There 
are also many examples 
without hole, hence called 
'discstones', which depict 
lotus, palm tree, birds and 
animals. 


It may be noted that the 
tradition of Mauryan art and 
architecture continued for all 
times to come although the 
polishing technique initiated 
by A^oka was abandoned 
around the beginning of the 
Ku^Bna era. 


SadiF «arty siles of Eodun Aii 
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SUNGA-SATAVAHANA ART 
(Second-Fiist Centuries bc) 

INDIGENOUS CROVmi VS. FOREIGN IMPACT 

The second and Brst centuries bc also witnessed the 
^owth of earlier forms and birth of many new 
anthropomorphic forms of gods of ^aiva and 
Vaisnava religions. Our main source of information 
on this front is numismatics although rock 
engravings on Kar^oram Hightvay, at places such 
as ChilaSf also depict them. Strangely though h may 
look, these gods appear on the coins of foreign rulers 
of north-western India, may be they did it for 
political reasons, to become acceptable to the Indian 
population, nevertheless, they, in the process, 
emerged as the rulers in whose times several new 
anthropomorphic forms in plastic art took birth. 
Thus, on the reverse of the coins of I’^lato we have 
the SQrya in the form of a radiating deity, driving a 
chariot drawn by four horses, a familiar feature of 
the early north Indian Suryas as at Bodh-Gavd. The 
coins of Greek rulers like Hippostratus, Pantaleon 
and Peucolus show a goddess with lotus or 
cornucopia in the right hand, which appears to be 
Lak^ml. Some Ujfainr coins, in the hinterland of 
India, bear Gaja-Lak^ml. On the reverse of the coins 
of Agathoctes we have the A^vamukhl Yak^irtl. 
Maues had on his coiris Siva standing to front with 
a Jong trident in the left hand- On another series of 
his coins diva is shown standing to front with a long 
trident in the left hand. On yet another series of his 
coins diva is shown with a club and a trident on 
shoulder, striding to the left. On a few coins of 
Agathocles (second century sc) from Ai-Khanum 
in northern Afghanistan, we have the beautiful 
representations of BalarOma with a plough or luik 
(?3), and a corn-beater or mQsala and 



Ringislnne. Toxllq, 3rd ceinrury nc 



drid N^gspufpd T<fp of the 
Galtrivay, EM^rhUt. M.P., 2n(j wfitury lie 



K>LiUidd:|^. OniHa. 
2nil cMitiiry at: 
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Visu4pvii, qi «ijTp»s coin of 
A^thpcia, 2n(l «ntuT>' tc 



BaUnma on a3pp«r coin of Agallutdex 
Crsk mils’ o( Boctiia, 2nd «xntury nc 


Va&udeva with a spoked wheel or atkra (9(C0 and a 
conch-shell or saiikba A.K. Narain and A.N< 
Lahtri identify even a sitting Gane$a on a coin of 
one of these kings- Maues also issued a series of coins 
with Lak^mf sitting on lotus but dressed in 
somewhat Greek style of dothes. Aidlises introduced 
the (lafR^tn) or jjd/aiifomf type silver coin in 

which the standing goddess is being bathed by two 
elephants. 

NtO-VEDlC TEENDS 

One may^ therefore, clearly notice that in the second 
and first centuries acv under the impact of the Neo- 
Vedic trends, in ^iva and Vaisnava sects, gods in 
anthropomorphic forms were introduced in plastic 
media both in the hinterland and the peripheral 
regions of India. Those found in the mainland are 
purely indigenous in physical features, dress, 
ornaments, posture, etc-, but those found in north¬ 
western India and Afghanistan show strong 
undercurrents of Hellenistic features in all these 
respects. This historical situation, it is extremely 
.significant to note, existed in the following four 
centuries’ in the hinterland there developed again 
and again pure indigenous forms while on the north¬ 
western frontier there developed hybrid forms In 
which hlnterlar^d forms crossed with the Hdtaiistic 
forms both in physical features and dress. 

GREEK AND [NDIGENOUS aEMENTS IN ART 

On conceptual grounds, it should be clearly 
undeistood that except for SOrya or sun« none gods 
and goddesses had its origin outside the country. 
The image, the Dfifihi or the mUrti with all its Syudlias, 
was the product of an Indian mind. Similarities 
between Indian and Hellenistic forms have 
sometiines been noted by scholars but these are only 
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inddenUtl, they exist e\'en without these simltarities. 
In other words, the image of, say, Batarima or 
Vdsudeva or Lak^nif or $iva or Gane^ was not 
conceived by any foreigner in north-western India 
on the basis of the Greek gods and goddesses with 
whom he was familiar from birth, conceiving these 
images or bimfens, with all their attributes was the 
outcome of inheritance of a long tradition or 
the acquisition of supreme knowledge 
or /iMiwr, and an act of intense devotion or iMii, all 
of which came naturally to an Indian mind. 

CREEK AND HINDU INTERACTION 

It Ls extremely doubtful if in the second and first 
centuries bc the Greeks, who had hardly two 
centuries of history of stay In Baclria and 
Afghanistan, and that loo under the pressure of 
constant threat of risings and counter-risings, and 
the actual wars which broke very often, W'ere 
favourably placed for this kind of job. As noted 
earlier^ none of these Hindu gods was conceived 
a Greek god, it ivas just not a question of effecting 
certain modifications in the existing fonrui of Greek 
gods and goddesses in order to get the forms of these 
Hindu gods and goddesses, it was a matter of 
original ideas^ in fact, it was a matter of sheer 
revelation, i.e„ dawning upon effortleMly- 



&va, $Undin^ on a htmibr, fhowr against 
ttn^om, c^ ^dinulLi in- Andhn Ptadesh, 
SAtavAhona, 2iid ctitiUity K 


THE BIRTH OF MAGE-WORSHU*: 

BHAKTI AND PERSONAL GOD 

The birth of an Image is a matter of self-creation in 
the mind of a bhakta, a devotee of the highest order 
to whom god re^^eals himself or herself. We feel that 
at that point of time, only a Hindu mind had that 
kind of ploughed and rnanured mental field for die 
proper germination of the images of Saiva and 
Vai^nava gods and goddesses. Bhandarkar'sbriUiani 
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expositicMi of Bfiakti movemtinfs of the second and 
first centuries »c in the Indian hinterland of 
Ra^than, Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh does 
iTot leave any doubt in our mirul that the Saiva and 
Vaisnava images were originally conceived in this 
part of the world, their occujtence in north-western 
India was a matter of diffusion of ideas, quick 
diffusion, of course, through trade-routes connecting 
them with the north-westEm reg ion s. The differences 
In some costumes, postures and physical features 
were the natural outcome of culture-interaction 
between, the East and the West, and the mixed nature 
of popuJaition of north-westem India, Ideas always 
precede art, Ttieories aJvvays precede practice, 

PAN-iNDIANiSM IN ART 

The duhga-Satavdhana art had the pan-Indian 
dimension in w-liich Buddhist svstem of Monastic 
life played the major role because of two reasons. 
First, attention to embellish the architecture of the 
monastenes with sculptures and paintings was 
given in the framework of the concept 'Art is 
Worship'. Therefore, many inmates, who were 
bachelors, devoted themselves to the pursuits of 
carving and painting. Second, mobility of the lay- 
disdpJes and workmen, going from ore monastery 
to another, sometimes as part of Pilgrimage, but 
often for getting better education, created common¬ 
ality in art styles. Thus, if we take, for example, the 
vok^r images from Mathura, Bodha-Gaya, Bhflrhat, 
SaikI, Udaigiri-Khandagiri. FTtalkhor^, Amarfivati, 
Gudimallam, Sannatl, etc., their idiom and style 
remain the same, the difference was confined (o the 
cotour, nature and texture of the sto'ne, for example, 
in BhArhQt it was red and granular sandstone while 
at Amaravati it was greenish and smooth soapstone 
or limestone. 
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WORKS OF ART AND ARCHITTCTURl 


The earliest examples of work* of art come from 
BhachQt, a Buddhist stQpa site in Madhya Pradesh, 
near SatanA. Here a large brick-sMpa with a huge 
ratling and a gateway, both of red sandstone,, existed 
in the secortd century BC, At Saftcl also the maiUlslQpn 
and several smaller sffl^wrs with railings and gateivays 
were erected. At PRalkhorS there was a rix-k-cut 
monastery. There was at BhajS, near Pune, a rock- 
cut monastery. All these four centres of fine art, 
architecture were Buddhist. The Udaigiri- 
Khandagiri cave monastery was, however, Jaina. 
At Mathura also there was a Jaina monastery. 


THE SUBJECT-MATTER 

The yrtksts, ordinary men and women, royal 

couples, ail kinds of animaLs, birds and reptiles, 
various narrative scenes hom the life of Buddha as 
well as from the fiJtakds, stodra of die 500 and odd 
known previous births of Buddha, besides Buddhist 
symbols of dhartnaiokra, triratm, siUpa, BuMm-pada, 
etc., provided the subject-matter of art. It may be 
noted that Udaigiri, Pltalkhora, Amaravatf: etc., we 
see foreigners clad in high boot and short tunic, and 
carrying lances guarding the caves. It is repeatedly 
mentioned in texts and notices of the foreignere that 
Irtdian kings from the Mauryan times employed 
West Asian men and women for guarding their 
palaces. 



Wcrnhtp of Buddlu's tcvt, 
Anurtvitt, A.P., 2oil ceftluTy *£■ 


THE ART STYLE 

The style of the works of art of liuman beings was 
folkish, since the models before the artists during 
thie period of time included village headman and 
village woman, many of them were coming from 
the tribal background. The faces, therefore, have 
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slandJAg tm eJ^hanl, .standiiyg on 

BhdrhOt, M.r^ Znd etcptuuni. BharhQt. 
CCTiltiry 1*" M-P« century' bc 



MiiUiitm. U.P., 1st centuT)' ad 


been ineaied a& heavy and bold tvith fully open eves, 
thick nose, thick Ups, high iaw-bone^ and short neck. 
The headgear or turban in men and large scarf an 
the head of wonten, is also very heavy. Nudity 
through transparent dhotf. 

The trunk is equally very heavy. There are tatoo 
marks in many examples on the face and the rest of 
the body of women. The rfiretf with folds is also not 
tied with any sophistication. The figures are mostly 
frontally portrayed with legs oddiy crossed while 
standing. These figures are heavy and earth-bound. 
The hartds and Jegs are awkwardly portrayed. The 
ornaments^ with which the men and women 
adorned themselves, and these were manv, were 
very heavy, whether these were neck-ornaments or 
hand, hip and teg ornaments, 

kusAj^a art 

(Firet-TTiird Centuries) 

The Ku^i^ were as much foreigners as the Indo- 
Greeks but they were thoroughly naturalised, at least 
the successors of Kantska at MalhurJl and Peshawar. 
The process of indianisation of foreign rulers, as 
shown earlier, had started in the third century bc 
itself as a bye-product of peculiar socio-political 
situation m north-western India where intense 
cultural intoraction between Indian and Hellenistic 
traditions was taking place. The Greeks in Bactria 
were now rulers, but in the first century ac they lived 
irt hopeless minority and more or less completely 
cut off from their mainiand. It may have been a 
painful realj.'iation on iheir part that they had to 
seek their fortune in an alien land and live there 
permanently# the homeland promised little to them. 
Once it downs on someone that he has to live and 
die in a foreign country amongst the foreigners, even 
as a ruler, it changes radically his entire attitude 
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tou'ards life, his own and those of the local pet^ple. 
He starts accepting many cultural items of the local 
people in order to get hiinself acceptable to them. 
This is generally called 'Historical Process'. This 
historical process, which was initiated by the lndo» 
Greeks in the second century Bt, continued during 
the $aka and Pahalava times in the hist century sc 
and first half of the first century ad. 

When the KusSiias come on the political scene 
in late first century hc and early first centurj' ad they 
had hardly any other choice except continuing the 
wise policy of their predecessors. In fact, they not 
only continued this policy and helped the growth 
of the historical process we have outlined abt^ve, 
but they also accelerated it to its maximum. 

ACCULTURATION AND POLITICAL EXPEDIENCV 
MARKED THE KU^AfjJA HISTORY 

What were the underlying reasons which prompted 
the Ku^Snas to accelerate it? These ^s^ere mainly two: 
first and foremost was the fact that while the Indo- 
Groeks had come to India with a long tradition <'f 
LheJr own gods and goddesses, the Kusanas, a 
branch of the Yu chi tribe ferom Chinese Central Asia, 
came to India without any developed religion and 
imagery of their own. For them the Indian rdigions 
offered the first choice in the non-mundane world 
and they accepted it whole-heartedly, perhaps 
partly as a political expediency and partly as a 
cultural mission, although they did not neglect the 
strong element of Greco-Roman imagery of the local 
population. 

The second is the tremendous growth during this 
period in the field of religious experience&and imag^ 
formulations on the part of all the Indian religtons 
because tivo factors, first: all of them “ Buddhism, 
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l j]k$mC U P , 

1st {!i!ntury Ad 



lUfk^ide oi 



SdimeM from tlw Uli? of BmliUu (fwtiStlivr 
Myk). U^Pii Is^ tltfrihjiy^ ic 


I aims m, Saiva, Vai$^va^ etc., assumed 'all India' 
character — by this time they had developed deep 
roots in Maharashtra, Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh 
and Tamil Nadu besides the north Indian states, and 
secondly, the fierce competition which had deve¬ 
loped in each one of them to outdo the popularity 
of the other, even at the cost of adopting the 
philosophical thoughts and forma! imagery of the 
others. 

The birth of Mahay3ntsm and image worship in 
Buddhism, through as many forms, numericaJiy 
speaking, os the ^va and the Vai^avaf; ha d^ is a 
case in point. Similarly, the Buddhist love for symbols 
and mudrS^ or hand gestures had its singular effect 
on ^ivism, Vaisnavism and fainism. 

'mE AKT OF NARRATION 

The perceptible results of mutual borrowings was 
astonishing on imagery in the major Indian religions, 
A large body of iTfc!r|i/ifffras (aiTWFT) or religious stories 
developed in each one of them, and that too often 
sharing similar characters — the fnhrkfls («TTfrai), 
Purdnas and Agamas started swelling. And, hand 
in hand ^vith this, another trait developed; in order 
to present the gods and their deeds to the common 
men, for their easy comprehension as well as to 
stabilise their devotion, rituals round the gods were 
multiplied and their superhuman actions narrated 
through the media of plastic art in stone, leixaootta, 
metal, bone and ivory, 

SYMBOLS AND MUDRAS FORMED THE 
COMMON POOL FOR ALL REUGIONS 

As a matter of fact, there was nothing sectananism 
in individual symbols and mudrOs, they formed the 
common pool of Indian Art Language, sectaiianism 
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dt^s'eloped only in their combinations reflected in 
iconography. For example, cakra, gadil and 

p&fitfta as well as dttpsna-ntudrS, sukhUfana (^geo'fpj), 
etc., were common to all only their combinations 
made them Vat^ava or Buddhist or Jaina. 

ROYAL PATRONAGE AND FUBUC 
PARTiaPATION 

This brings us to another ticklish problem r how far 
the royal patronage was responsible for the 
phenomenal grow'th of imagery in the KusSfia 
period? 

We have severaJ series of Ku^^a coins of each 
Ku^na ruler, They depict varioufi Indian deities — 
Saiva,, Vai^n^va and Bauddha. obviously under the 
direct orders of the kings. There are a few public 
buildings, such as temples, both Vaisnava and 
Buddhist, in and around MathurS, such a.<i Sonkh 
and BhuteSvaro, which 1\ave yielded folk deities in 
stone, lilw tuigodet-u (^ThT^), and important cult deity 
in terracotta, like Mahi^asuramartlinl 
None of them was made under the patronage of a 
KusAjfu king. On the other hand, at MathuiS we 
have a number of structures for, and sculptures of 
these deities which were made under the patronage 
of Ku^na kings and queens, it is not surprising 
W'hen we see their epithets, and even their names, 
like Vasudeva, which clearly show tliat they were 
completely Indianised. Besides Mathura, we have a 
large number of sites in northern India, such as 
Kauiiambi, AhicchatriS and Rajagh^ta which have 
yielded sculptures and temples of the itdga&, 

^iva, Vai^va and Bauddha deities. 

DYNASnC ART AND COMMON MAN'S ART 
Amongst the terracottas, a series of crudely made 




Yak^, PitallilKita. Staharashtra, 
Satdvatuind, 2n«l ornum' nc 


Vat(^ f UytngboJl, Stalhxira, 
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heads of devatos with temtons to ht into big statues 
have been found. And they exist along with another 
series of beautiful plaques depicting various semi- 
divine female figures with voluptuous features 
comparable only with the BhUtejtvara (MathurA) 
on stone railings. Besides these, we have a 
more than life-sute bodhisatim in red sandstone with 
a large halo and decorated umbrella or chatra in the 
Samath Museum. In the National Museum another 
somewhat similar bodhisattva with robust body 
exists. In the National Museum, an inscribed sitting 
hodhisattva with prominent top-knot and terse 
attitude, from KatarS (MathuTcl), is housed. There 
are two large pieces of faina Jydjfapafffls (atIflPl’Tg) 
or stone tablets, with auspicious marks for worship 
from Mathurfi. Most of these sculptures w'ere 
donatory and caused by the laity in the Suhga- 
Satavtlhana tradition. Alt these facts show that 
although the KusSna kings and queens extended 
royal patronage to imagery, they are many images 
of royalty in and around Mathura, such as 

those of Kani^ka, Mostana or Oiastona, they were 
neither solely nor largely responsible for the 
unprecedented growth in imagery; their contribution 
in this respect was of a different kind. 



htitkp slwiving Silk 


THE ki;$Anas and the silk 

ftODTES 

First of all ihey ushered in a long 
era of peace and prosperity in the 
country by their stable rule over a 
vast empire and the tremendous 
success they achieved in opening 
long-distance trade-routes connect¬ 
ing Indian mainland with Central 
Asia. The bridges over the Oxus 
allowed Indian goods to reach the 
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famous Silk Routes which connected China with 
Egypt through Syria. Assyria. Iran, Uzbekistan and 
Rhotan. [ndtan colonies were established in Bactria 
as well as around Taklamakan desert In Chinese 
Central Asia., such as in the Khotan Oasis, Niva, 
Miran, etc. And secondly, consciously and 
purposely, they adopted the most liberal attitude 
towards all religions prevalent in their empire. In 
fact, they gave us a perfect secular state in spite of 
the fact that each one of the Ku^tnta rulers had his 
own personal preferences in matters of religion. 

TtiE SOOO-POLmCAL BACKGROUND OF ART 

In such a congenial politico-economic situation, the 
social condition was equally free from major strains, 
a fact w'hich is reflected in the somew’hat non- 
confUctness of the religious sects — establishments 
of all religions esdsied side by side, MathurS, a capital 
city of tlw Kusanas, presents us all the best that the 
era gave us. The Swat Valley and the Gjlndh3ra 
region shared their artistic beauty with Bactria. Their 
combined echo is present in the Kfs^ basin, at 
-Amarivati and Nagarjunakonda, as well as in the 
GahgS basin at Kau43mbl and SflnuSth. The Indo- 
Gangetic divide had so many townships, like 
Kunik^tra and Shugh, to support the Kusana ethos 
in every field of life, including art, and literature, 
both religious and non-religious. There was ah round 
progress and innovations without oppressive 
constraints of organised churches and well laid 
canons. The field was free for individual artists to 
evolve hfs own style of art and method of work. 
The image was still simple with limited number of 
icons and iconographic featun^. The religious art, 
as opposed to the 'dynastic art' of the Ku^Snas, in 
which portraits of kings and nobility were car^’cd 
in large numbers, as noted above, was extremely 
free and dynamic. 



A Creek pcrs<Ni. Gandhare, 
1st century w 



Ptcufiltf of a Bactrion jKnuin. Ifll oenluiy Air 
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hilar, Mj»hurt.U.P,, 
Ku^itni), tilt century ad 


Tht? fCui^rta art, therefore, was both a togicaJ 
oulconw of the ^hga-trido-Bactiian art and a great 
improvement on its heritage. It was die flowentig 
of the buds which burst forth In the period tifiirtc- 
diatety preceding it Under the cool shadows of the 
liberality of the kings, the Ku^na artists ivorked 
with full vigour sharing the ideals of the men of all 
reltgtons and the aspiration of the folk with whom 
he shared his joys and sonows of everyday life. Stiil, 
the culmination had not reached and perfection was 
not achieved. Possibly, the necessary discipline of 
body and mind was still tacking on the part of the 
artist. Long periods of labour and apprenticeship 
coupled with conscious search for new idioms and 
technical perfection was yet to become the order of 
the day in every field of art. 

THE PROCESS OF ENDtAl^lSATION OF ART OF 
FOREIGN ORIGIN 

The process of Indianisaiion was yet not complete; 
we have still the curious mixture of indigenous and 
foreign elements. Images were beautiful to look ai 
but the Indian ethos of spiritualism could not 
penetrate the figures to reveal their godliness. It was 
a great progress indeed, nevertheless a halting 



Fa»ting Bvildlu, Canilhjlrd. t-a omtuiy «) Atlantic flguro of Creek origin fat GUndhaur, )s4 century Ati 
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progress as far art was aoncemed. But [ndia had 
not to wait for long to achieve the full success in 
these helds. tt happened in the period immediately 
following it. The Gupta period undoubtedly 
witnessed the art of India to its culmination. Hence 
dassicat. Hence golden. 

BACTRIAN, MATHimA AND GANDHARA 
SCHOOLS OF KD^ANA ART 

The Ku^na had at least three capital dties — At- 
Khanoum in Bactria. Purushapur CPeshawar) in NW 
Pakistan, and MalhurS in India. At all these three 
places excavations have revealed the existence of 
several temples and works of ait. At each, however, 
a style developed which was peculiar to that region 
even though there was a common thread running 
amongst them and binding them together. 

Thus, the art of Ai*Khanum has many Bactrian 
elements, the art of Gandhitra has many classical 
(Gneco-Roman) elements while the art of MalhurS 
has been predominantly indigenous. 

bactrian school 

The image of Kani^ka hiund at Ai-'Khanunt shows 
in its dress typical Bactrian motifs. The design of 
the pifiSmA and tunic also show the same chrac- 
teristic features. Here was found a Creek temple with 
a Greek inscription. 

gAndhAra school 

G^dhBra region was a great centre of Mah8y^ina 
Buddhist art and architecture. The Buddha and 
badfjjsalhM images and narrative scenes in low and 
high relief show that white the subject-matter was 
by-and-large Buddhbt, there are very few Saiva and 
Vdispava images, the costumes and coiffure were 



CAndhAm, coitury ap 
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Siva Head, GmL stykf, KLithurJ, U.P,, 
Kiadfia, isi centuT)- ap 



PllliiiT« of Ku^iu petiod, 
MatfiiuJ. tm fientuTy w 


mixed: Indian, classical and Bactrian. The Buddha 
head is marked by curly hair, wavy hair, flame-l£ke 
hair, etc., which characterised cEassicat art. The 
upper garment, i.e,^ saritghllti shows heavy folds 
which remind us of (he toga, a loose outer gajment 
worm by men in artcieni Rome. The sandies are also 
classical in form. Buddha in the beginning was 
shown sporting prominently moustache, which also 
reminds us of the Creeks and the Romans. 
According to one view, even the cEean-shaved oval 
face with youthful countenance of the Buddha face 
was modelled after the image of sun-god Appolo. 
Hmvever, after the works of Coomaraswamv, it is 
now generally agreed that the radiant face with 
spiritual element in it could be produced only in 
India, perhaps at MathurA where there was a long 
tradition of carving out images and where the 
philosophical background of Buddhism of 
Mahasamgliika School was prevalent. 

The Gandhdra School of art wa.s largelv done 
on bluish schistose stone and slate, particularly up 
to the third century ad. The Gandhira School of the 
post-Ku^na period, i.e., of the Gupta period f fifth- 
sixth century ao), was mostly done in day and 
stucco, particularly in the fCabul v^alicy and beyond. 

MATHURA SCHOOL 

The Mathura School of Ku^na art, dime on red 
blotchy sandstone, on the other hand, shows Indian 
dhofT generally covering only (he left shoulder, hair 
arranged in smali curls, or else in a lor^iardiiui top¬ 
knot. like that of a sadha, left hand held on hip, 
heavily built, open eyes, thick lips, eyes partly dosed 
and face round or oval. Ahftiiyii-nmdrfi and ytigo* 
tmtdra have been most popular although Wtflmi- 
spar^-mudra was noi wanting. 
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Some Gupta I^dod Sito 

The plants, leaves, animals and birds were 
drawn realistically and handeled delicately. So also 
the female figures which are marked by semi-nudit)', 
transparent dhalh full breasts, fish-Uke eyes, 
posture, a variety of ornaments, and sitting 
or standing in full and half profile. 

The Kus^tna art of Mathuril was tlie culmination 
of the Suhga art where also we see many and 
ifokst figures marked by voluptuous elements, 

GUPTA ART 
(Fouith-SiKth Centufiesl 

The Guptas had absolutely no foreign moorings. 
They bad no foreign blood in them. They originated 
in India's mainland. Theirempire also did not extend 
beyond the Hindu Kush. They had no particular 
love for foreign dress, ornaments and mannerism 



Saga Devata, Mathura, U,?., 
Kusflnii^ Ist century ad 
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save perhaps a couple of first kings, Candragupta, 
for example, who is seen in the Ku^na trousers and 
tunic in hLs coins, which is natural for a king who 
steps into the shoes of a ruler whose preferences 
had a long history behind them. Significarttly 
enough, they, like the Ku^nas, also gave 
the country a long period of peace and 
prosperity — political, social, economic and 
religious. Thus, under them, the civilization 
marched ahead, practically by leaps and 
bounds. 


ALL ROUMD DEVELOPMENT DICING 
THE CUFTA PERIOD 


Him of t Deogsfti FaAcayiititrH) type 
tmpir, MP, Cupla, !rlh oaituty ad 


There was all round development, 
particularly In line arts — literature, both 
religious and non-religious. scuJptuie and 
painting, music, dance and drama, nothing 
tagged behind. In fact, each one of these 
worked in such close collaboration that their 

mutual interaction is more than — *- 

their actual products. Kaiidas's literary metapnvio. 
lyrics and norms of beauty are found translated in 
stone as much as the softness and suppleness of limbs 
of sculpture are found translated in painting. The 
Bharata's t^Ufyaidstra rr^) is completely 



Deugarh temple Gupta, 5lh onturv ad 
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reflected in the dance and drama scenes of not only 
the sculpture and painting but also tn the notes of 
music, both vocal and instrumental. The Wsmh- 
dharmattara is articulated in the iconic 

art and architecture of this period. The epics, 
Pur^^as and Agamas provided most of the themes 
to artists and litierateures, In dia in this way achieved 
the orchestral harmony in different arts which 
beautify human life and make It worth living. 

CREATIVITY and SFlRfftlAUSM IN ART 

The Gupta art, in spite of the constraints of implied 
discipline of 'the orchestra , nffea^d full liberty to 
artist to beautify his own creations. This 
beautification was real and not the 



SmJptuml lempk; 

M.P.. Cupid. Sth emtun' aD 


product of imposed sophistication 
with the help of excessive 
ornamentation or some other 
method. It was 'real* because it 
completely harmonisc'd the mind 
with matter. The 'idea' and the 
'image' became inseparable, thanks 
both to the technical excellence that 
the Gupta artist achieved In the arts 
of sculpture and painting and the 
idiom that he chose for himself. All 
this is completely reflected in the 
famous SSrnath Buddha head 
housed in the National Museum. 
NeiiV IDelhi. This is often described 
as the best example of 'spiritual 
content in stone*. In other words, 
now a new value-system was 
attached to human life, the value 
which we still cherish in India — 
spiritual attainment is the highest 



pGOsnonnEffiOcnccnnnmOaL 


[^v'drn oC idiva Tcnnple, fihijniarS, Gupu. 5th ccntur>' ad 
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form of joy. It is called dnanda 
(ajpr?) or 'bliss'. The ideal of bliss 
is the triumph of extra-muodane 
over imuiidane. 


FORM (Wl) AND IDEA (*Tra) IN 
GUPTA ART 


Religious revnlalism spell out the 
VedSntic ideal through numerous 
writings^ literary as well as eccle¬ 
siastical, Tl was now' held that only 
that remains the best which leads 
you to spirituality and not to gross, 
although gross is as real as the 
subtle and carmol be ignored. Still 
the path that leads to spirituality 
is the path of beauty in form and 
content both. The form was, therefore, as important 
to the Gupta artist as the content. What is not 
formally beautiful, cannot hope to lead you to 
spirituality or bliss, according to new approach in 
art. The description of the formal beauty of ParvaB 
by KHUdils is not incidental — it is the outcome of 
the new Idealism. Similarly, the captivating beauty 
of the female forms in the Ajanti painting, the 
charming faces of Lahfnu, Slti, Parvatl in terracottas 
and stone from Ahicchatril, SamAth and KaufiJlmb!, 
acid the soft and flowing contours as well as the 
posture of self-assured ease in the Nara-NArAyana 
and Cajendramok^a panels of Deogarh temple, the 
Varaha vrith BhQdevl panel of Eran and the SamAth 
style Buddhas in stc^ne and bronze in various 
museums of the world and the figures of kings, 
queens and Laksml on Gupta gold coins present the 
eloquent testimony for this idealism articulated in 
sculpture and painting. 


PUl*fS; (A) ^niA Caw 7.5th century jui 
(Bl Kanhert. Cave J.Sth omltuy 


Cave». Aimta, M^lwaditra, Ciiptx. 
VaMtaka, 5th century juo 
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ARTISTIC ELEMENTS IN GUPTA ART 

The CupU figures are large in proportion but 
extremely light in ^Tsual weight even ivhen they are 
carve*! in crude stone, which, of course, they 
generally avoided. The figures just float in air. They 
arc marked by the sense of weightlessn»?ss. They are 
not at all heavy and earth-bound, and, therefore, 
present a sharp contrast with the ^uhga yak^i and 
Kusdna bodhisattvas. in narrative panels, the 
compositions are not only perfectly balanced but 
also each one forms an unbreakable unit. This is 
quite clear from the biographical scenes of Buddha 
in a SSmAth panel housed in the National Museum 
as well as from the scenes in the Deogarh panels. 
By and large, they use very few ornaments, and the 
dress is scanty. Their eyes are often very beautifully 
shaped and somewhat half-closed, looking slightly 
downwards, as if in contemplation. !t is often called 
'yogic posture with eyes fixed on the tip of the nose'. 
The faces are generally oval with sharp features. 
The anatomical proportions are true to life although 
the overall treatment of physical features is highly 
idealised, evoking serenity in mind and admiration 
in heart. The drapary clings to body as if it is wet 
and transparent exposing the softness of flesh and 
contours of body in partial concealment. 

THE IDEALS OF GUPTA ART 

Thus, the figures a re not nude but the youth fulness 
of body is also not concealed under hea^y drapery. 
In fact, for this very purpose the drapery is generally 
transparent as if it is made of fine thin silk. Buddha 
images from Mathura and Samiith bear out this fact 
very clearly. These are, therefore, unlike the 
GSndharan figures and MathurS images of the 
Ku^ana period where they are either nude or dressed 
heavily. The Gupta and ftte Vdkdtaka figures of the 



Buddha Hf jd, Gttpta, 

os^iuTy ATI- 



BuddhJi Early Gupta ptfktd (SdrrialLh 
GovkidfuigaXp MalliurJL Mh cEfitui)- 
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^v4-VarTuirv), Mun!»r. MaKarashtrji, 
(Valuijijileit). Mh cpntur>' AI} 



Imagi: hiArayj.ni4, DeogdfK 

Gupta. 5th on!ury mi 


fiflh*«ixth cenlwj' ao iilso present a, great contriist 
to the Greek norms of beauty even though 
anatonriral prediitoii Ls emph^tsed in both the arts. 
The contrast lies In the norms of beauty. The Greek 
norm was based on Olympic beauty. i.e.* the beauty 
of the male athelets who participate in Olympic 
games^ while ti^e Gupta nonn is based on the beauty 
of a youthful calm at\d composed not fdiowing 
off his developed muscles but e^tpressing his bliss, 
Some adherence to fcouumchy as given 

in Vi^iulfutmiottarnt etc.^ is equally visible although 
the iconographic canons were still not itieticulmisly 
followed. 

THB CLASSICAL ART OF THE GOLDEN ACE 

The Cupta art wasj therefore, the culmination of 
the developmental process that started in the Suiiga 
times. The apex w'as now reached. It was, therefore, 
classical which provided model for the later periods. 
Bui after attaining this height, some stagnation set 
in, in the quality of art (n northern India after the 
sixth century. Althouji^ there jQcg ined a mark ed 
proUfication in ar tistic acti vity bu t ii^it spirit cou ld 
not be recaptured. The quality was sacrificed at the 
altar of quantity and technical achievements. Slowly 
and gradually spirituality or bliss gave way to draft- 
manship and crafrinanship. In short, art in north 
India was replaced by craft, technically excellent, 
canonically perfect but artistically a bit poor from 
the ninth century onwards. 

But the decline in spirituality in the works of art 
did not occur instantly, it passed through a long 
peritjd of slow and gradual process of change. The 
art of late sixth, seventh and eighth centuries are 
still ha\Tng a large amount of ciasskai Cupia style 
and feelirrg. The happenings of this period are 
fascinating and may now be recounted. 
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THE BIRTH OF REGIONAL STYLES IN ART AND 
ARCHTTECTURE 

The last phase of the Guptas m Bihar and Uttar 
Pradesh and the Vakatakas in Maharashtra 
coincided with the emergence of a number of 
powerful dynasties in different parts of the country. 
The Calukyas in Karnataka, the Pallavas in Tamil 
Nadu, the Vallabhis in Gujarat, the Maitrakas in 
Rajasthan and Gujarat borderlands, the Pillas in 
Bengal and parts of Bihar, and the Gurjara- 
PratihSras in northern India are known for their 
architectural and artistic achievements. This was the 
period, it may be noted, in which the canonical texts 
and the PurAnas and the Agamas, which started 
taking concrete shape in the Gupta period, got 
completely crystallised and started throwing their 
weight all round. 

POST-GUPTA ART — PHASE I 
(Sixth-Eighth Centuries) 

The post-Gupta periods in India are marked by 
proUhcation of regional styles both in art and temple 
architecture. This period is marked by great religiou-! 
starides which simultaneously witnessed the birth 
of a plethom of cults in each religion. The net result 
of this phenomenon ^vas the multiplication of cuit- 
gods and goddesses* 

MAITRAKAS ART (Sixlh-seventh centuries) 

The Maitrakas of Vallabhl in Sauroshtra embodied 
the Gupta tradition in a remarkable manner with 
most of its sensitivity. The finest examples of 
sculptures of this school come from the Sun Temple 
of CopA as well as from ShamalAjl. Akoia, on the 
outskirt of VadodarA, has also yielded a large number 
of beautiful bronzes. Works of art in stone arc 
equally of superb quaiity. In the National Museum 



Buddha, Gupta period, jianUllpur 
mound. Miiihiir9. ^ century w 



jAmbhalii, DtrcaJip Blh c^mry^ 
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Oi'JlrapaUr EasiCTTi Cilukyan. 
Vlj.i)'awJI^,A.P.. btcTthcCTituiy 



R 45 trakflla urt-iiwtifo, EUnt*. 


Cftvp 2. Sth cmlury Aj> 


then? is a beautiful figure «f a lady in greeniiih soft 
stone belonging to this school of art. 

EARLY CALUKYAN ART (Sixtlvsvvmth cenhineat 

Baddmi and Aihole in Karnataka give u$ the best 
examples of Early Cslukya art and architecture. 
They dearly show two dominant features; (i) in 
architecture there is the coexistence of Dr^vi^a and 
NSgara iikUara styleSi and (iil trend towards 
exhuberance of ornamentation, both in architectural 
members, such as pillars with triple brackets, and 
in art in the figures of BrahmH, Siva and V^nu. The 
famous Ananla$ayinT Visnu in Aihole temple shows 
the same trend although the trend is incipient. The 
R^meivara cave temple of Etlora also shows the 
same^ 

In the eighth century these (rends became well 
marked since now the Calukyas were receiving 
cultural waves from the Pallavas of Kaftclparam in 
Tamil Nadu. The KailSsandth temple of KaftcT 
offered ihe model for the Viropak^a temple of 
Pattadakal, near Bad3mL 

RA^f^f'KAKUTA art lEi^tlwiinth centuries) 

The RS^trakofas succeeded the Cslukyas in the 
Deccan in ad 733, Kfsna IT, their greatest ruler, 
caused the world famous 100 ft tall, Kallasa temple 
at EUora since it represents alt the features of an 
architectural temple in rock-cut monument — 
gopuramt ttandf mandapatit, nmhdntandapam. garbka- 
grha, elc- 

In the second haSf of the eighth century, their 
rulers made another world famous rock-cut temples 
at Elephanfa * with superb sculptures, such as 
that of Mahe^a or SadSSiva feironeousty called 
trimOrti) form. 
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This art still retains the basic qualities of the 
Gupta Art — serenity, spirituality and excellence in 
balance, poise and gaity. However, compositions 
now become a bit crowded and ornamentation 
moved towards multiplication. 

PALLAVA ART (Sixth-eightb cenhiriFsi 

The PatUvas start their career in the sixth century 
at VengT, with an still earlier beginnmg, but it is in 
the seventh century that Mahimalla created some 
of the most magnificent rock-cut temples at 
Mahabatlpuram or Mamallapuram. The Pallavas 
gave us three types of monuments. The first include 
five rock-cut ratha temples, each one free¬ 
standing. These are the text-book examples of Indian 
rock-cut temple art and architecture. The 
Dharmarafa Ratha at Mahdballpuram is the highest 
and is known for the second example of a Hindu 
king getting his portrait sculptured; earlier to this 
only his father Mahendravaman (ad 600-25) had 
his and his two queens' effigies carved in Adivart ha 
cave. They were in the position of devotees. The 
DmttpadI Ratha is known for its rxjof being merely 
single cell of pama^in (tt^nrSTl) type where the roof 
is a copy of thatched hut 

The second type is mandapas, or rock-cul caves, 
such as the Adivaraha cave. 

The third t>‘pe is called ffrffmm or open-air 
carving on the face of a rock. At Mahabalipuram, 
we have the famous Gaiigittxitaram scene^ 

sometimes called 'Aijuna's Penance' 
carv'ed in this styte- 

Howevet. the Pallava art of the seventh century 
differs form the Gupta art in the follow'Lng ways: 

the forms of human bodies in the Pallava art 



F^Uy 

M^mallixptiram, 

Tamil Ni]cliA,7di€Bitiir> m > 



Cowherd uraitt. 

Tomil Nodiit Pallava ait Tlh cenKiry ai> 
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Vf>4bhav;dLBru Siva. 

Culfl, ThaAjftviu, Tamil Nadu, 
lUlhtioiluiy At) 



Hack ot Siva ahcwini; Jaijhfaiijlia 


show greater filendemess; the faces are twar 
oval; the faces have high cheek-bones; the 
huinans are infinitely gradous; the animats 
excel the rest of the figures. Raps imha , 
htwvever, wanted structural temples as well 
and, therefore, caused the Kall^sandlha 
temple built at K^hel; the figures, their 
dresses ai^d ornaments, countenance and 
lightweightness, are simple and gradous. 

On the whole, the Pallm'a art is nearer to Gupta art 
tmifitiiwj, just as the Early CaJukyan and Maltraka 
arte were, than to the later art traditions either of 
the nortlr or of the south. 

That brings us to the last eighth-twelfth century 
bracket. 

POST-GUTTA ART — PHASE U 
(Ninth-Twelfth Centuries) 

CURJARA-rKAHHARA ART t Eighth-tenth centuries) 

In the north the Guptas were succeeded by the 
Vatdhanas whose greatest king was Har^- 
vardhana, and after him the Gurjara-Pratiharas 
came to power. They, under Nagabhatta and Mihir 
Dhc^a. produced some of the great works of art and 
architecture marked by elaboration in jewellery and 
craftsmanship In figure car\'tng. The brick temple 
of Lak^mana with great elaboration found at Sirpur 
in Chhatisgarh, and Temple 18 at Sahel belonged 
to the Vardhana period. 

CO(A ART tNinth-twelfth centufies) 

The Patlavas were succeeded by the Co|a.s in Tamil 
Nadu. They were the most powerful dynasty of the 
south Indian history since their two tdngs, lUjarAj^ 
(Al> 985-10I8) and Rajendra (at 1018-33) had a vast 
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The two temples which represeni the highest 
water*mark of the Cola art and aichitecfure are 
Bfhadare^vara temple (ah lOPOl of Thahjavur 
(Tahjor) and the Carigaikojjdacotapuram temple, 
near Kumbakonam {ap 1(125). Tfie former temple is 
marked by a huge and tall virndna with 

thirteen diminishing stoieys, over the garbhagTiut, 
with the gapurams comparatively lower in height, 
while in the Latter temple these positions interchange 
themselves, the mmdm on the swijt'lwnj saiiirfortiirt or 
garbhagfha becomes smaller than the jfapurrtiws 
fhhr7ii\ |>n the four gateways. It Is significant to note 
the subsequent periods, the temples of south 
u.«nj toitow the latter tradition. In Kdficlpuram the 
Colas built what is called the 'town of temples’, 
indeed we get the temples here in largest 
concentration. 

The Gangaikortdacolapuram temple is possibly 
the only example in which all the 108 forms of dance, 
as mentioned in the are depicted 

through various panels of dancing Siva. The 
Thahjavur temple, C5n tlie other hand, is famous not 
only for various Siva images on the walls of the 


C^iuj>cL3U 
M.P., IDlh <3enltiiy AO 


^Vii-PaiViitS, Tuttiil Niidii. lOtb cptitiiifv AO 


empire with intimate political, cultural and 
economic contacts with South-East Asian couniries 
and Sri Lanka. The art that nourished in this period, 
both in stone and bronze, as well as in painting, 
represents the Mature phase of Indian art. The Coja 
art indeed marks the cutmination in the south Indian 
art, w'hich started in the early Olukyan and Pallava 
times, just as the Gupta art marked the cutmination 
in the north Indian art which had started In the 
^unga bmes. In both the cases it involved the period 
of five centuries — from Ihe Auriga to Gupta U was 
from the second century w: to Ihe fifth century and 
from tlie Pallavas to Colas, it w'as from the sixtli to 
the twelfth centuiy. 
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Ijpvt, biwizc. Coin, lllti cmiLuy iui 


BfhadareSvara leirip]c> modeiled on Agamic texts, 
but it is also known for a very power^l school of 
painting done under the patronage of the kings. 

Tfie Bronzes 

TTte Cota art is, however, best represented through 
bronzes, mostly housed m temples and Ihe State 
Museum, Chennai but found tn small numbers all 
ov'er the world; some beautiful examples are in the 
National Museum, New Delhi, They produced the 
best Siva Na^a^as, The best of all, of the eleventh 
century, is from Tiruvelangadu, District Chittor, 
Rsma, Sita arid Hanumin group in the State 
Museum Chennai is another important collection 
of superb castings in bronze. 'Bharat with Rflma's 
Sandies' is a unique piece in the Nadonal Museum, 
New Dellu. In the same collection is the famous 
CattiratUndava form of Nafar^ia of ihe 

Pallava-Cola transition period, ninth century. 

The Co|a NatarJ^|a images solved one of the 
greatest problems facing Indian art: how to express 
the cosmic metaphysical concept of Mefiufj and Rest 
which lies under the very foundation of creation 
myths. The Cola art is also known for perfecting 
the technique of dre-perdue or lost-wax process of 
bronze casting which, of course, was first initiated 
in India in the Indus-SarasvatT times, some 5000 years 
ago, but then lost to us for over a millennium. In 
this technique the image is first made in wax; it is 
then coated in several Rne clay coats and dried in 
shade; followed by making two hol^, one on the 
top and the other on the bottom, it is then put into 
fire; due to heat the wax runs off through the hole 
Thus, was created a hollow mould. Just fill it up 
with molten metal. Allow it to coot down and then 
break the mould. The metal image can be filed for 
final dressing. It reappeared in the Maurya-$unga 
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times. Bdanging to this period, we have ihe imiquc 
image of a woman ptaying on vItiS 0$^) from the 
excavations at Ropar^ now Rupa Nagar, near 
Ambala, in Ihmjab. 


Cola bronzes are marked by not only soft 
modelling, graceful Howing contours and tasteful 
ornaments but also by serenity which goes with the 
inner 'bliss' of the g<^ and goddesses transmitted 
to Ihe or devotees. Poise and gait)’ are also 

marked in them. That is why these are so very 
delicate, sophisticated and charming to look at And 
this applies not only to DeNi images but alsti the male 
images, such as those of go-p^hika 

PAtA ART (eghlh-elweitUi centunes) 

Contemporary with the Late Pallavas and Co[as, 
Le,, from the eighth to the eleventh century, we have 
the early Pala kings patronising stone sculptures and 
bronzes, both. Nillanda was the greatest centre of 
Pala art of the ninth and tenth centuries, mam- 
taming close contacts with South-East Asia, 

South-East Asian countries of Indonesia, 
Thailand, Cambodia, etc., show strong Indian 
currents of art and architectural traditions and 
created in history what was once called 'Greater 
Indian Art' with active support from the Cola art 
and architecture. Somewhat similar situation in the 
context of European Art the roots of which lie in 
the Classical Art of Greeks and Romans, 

The Pala art of Nflianda, iconographically, 
passed through three different stages: 

fi) Early MahSySna (♦i^RIH) p/wsc with Buddha 
and bodhisattva Images, both in stone and 
bronze. 



CrowTwd Buddha, KuridhUTa, 
Bihar. lOih ctmlury ao 


(li) Sahafatfena with images. 
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mostly bronzes, of various new Buddhisl 
deities, both mate and female, 

(iii) KSpSlika {^TTTTfcT^) phase during which 
katacakra images, mostly of bronze, v^fere 
made, and e\'en exported- 

The Pala bronzes of highest quality, however, 
come from the Kurkihara hoard in Bih^, although 
such bronzes have been found at Vikrama^iU and 
other places also. The Pala stone scutpturesi, mainly 
Buddhist, and secondarily Vaisi;^va, have been 
discovered at Nalanda, Bewiha-Gaya, Ra|ashahl, 
and fChidhga in MayQibhafijfl, They are generally 
in schistose black stone of RAjamahal type with 
very smooth and oily touch. These are marked by 
large proportions, poses or mudrSs of ease, and 
Tarii. Kuridhato, 9ilvr, yth iimtury w l^nnographic details, particularly those which 

belong to the Late Pala period. Like the post-Cci)a 
art examples they also started heconting 
stereotyped, more imporlanl as examples of 
iconographicol details of complex esoteric nature, 
than as works of great art. Technically excellent, 
aesthetically pleasing but artistically slightly less 
expressive. 

HOYASALA ART I Eleven Ih’diiriecnth centuries) 

Contemporary with the late Pala and early post- 
Coja period (eleventh-thirteenth centuries) we 
have in the southern region of IGirnataka the rule 
of the Hoyasalas who developed their own 
characteristic style of art and architecture. First 
of all, they chose a very fine textured soft stone, 
bluish-black chlorite schist, which could yield to 
lathe work as well as initiate the minute carvings 
of the carpenters and goldsmiths. The figures are 
Simply loaded with intricately carved ornaments 
from top to bottom. The Halebid temple in District 
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Hasan, about fiS km from Mysore, presents the 
best examples of the Hoyasala art On it is 
portrayed the entire heaven of Indra, Men, 
women and gods on the waJis of this temple 
present the ctimax of workmanship, though with 
less degree of spirituality- The nose is sharp, the 
eyes are long, narrow and idealised, the poses 
have various twists, although the legs are rather 
heavy and the body proportions squarish. 

Another group of important Hoyasala temples 
is in Belur, in the same Hasan District The Kesava 
temple of SomnithpuT, around 32 km from 
SriraAgapattanam, is another outstanding example 
of Hoyasala School of art and architecture. 


ORISSA SCHOOL (Eighth-thirteenth renturirel 


Contemporary with the Pala-Sena School (eighth- 
thirteenth century), we have in Orissa some of the 
finest examples of art and architecture of another 
style. 

(t) Para^urameSvara (ad 750), 

(iij Mukte^vara (ad 950). 

(iii) LlAgaraja (ad lOOO)^ 

(iv) Raja-RanT (ad H5D), 

(vj Surya temple of Konarka (ad 1250). 

On the one hand, these intricately carved 
temples show the gradual development of basically 
style of architecture, from the simple ^Wnira 
on the garbhagjftit uf Paraiurameivara throu^ the 
addition of front tmndapa, called pldliH drttia (dt^ 
of the Raja-Rani, to the chariot on twelve 
wheels, run by seven horses, and a separate n^fyn- 
mandapa (5iT^^-»fv3tl) or pavilion for Dance of 
Ko^rka. The sculptures present exuberance of a 





Tempkf/dir. Asiiibhv’jt Hills, 
lOtii century ao 
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Parsvanfilh Tempie, Khjijtirdho: M.P^ 
IDth ceiitur>' *d 


rare kind — enormous, multiplying but not 
crowding. The emphasis, in the post'AD 1000 
sculptures, is on craftsmanship as was the case in 
south India as a whole. In temple architecture the 
emphasis was on monumentality, largeness and 
expansiveness, leading to what is called the birth of 
Teinple Complexes'. But the conception, both in art 
and architecture, was absolutely fresh. In fact, with 
the passa^ of time tastes also keep on changing 
arid no value judgement should be given either w'ilh 
regard to the changing styles of art and architecture 
in Onssa or elsewhere. 

CANDELA art (Tenitvcieventh centudes) 



KhAiur{lhu, MJ’., CandrU, lOlh century «i 



Qise'up of • pillar. Khafuraho. M,P., 
lOtti otntury ad 


Khajtir^ho in Madhya Pradesh was the 
capital tovvn and temple town of the Candela rulers. 
About 30 temples, mostly ^va and Vai^nava, but 
some Jaina also, were erected within 100 years times 
AO 950*ltB0. Of these, the KandariyS Mahideo Ls 
superb both in quality of architecture and quantity 
of sculptures. B^ide the Vai^va and ^iva gods 
and goddesses these temples are known for 
devakanyits some of whom may have acted 

as preJesenffcds (ijwP'Fair) or actresses in the dance- 
dramas with which the royai courts were enter¬ 
tained regularly. The ^ai\'3 temples were mostly 
made under the patronage of Kaula-K^palikas and 
they exhibit many forms and scenes which go with 
tlie rituals of their sects. 

These sculptures are marked by superior 
craftsmanship which was the order of the day, both 
in the south and the east. The facial features are 
very sharp — the nose and the eyes are angular, the 
chin is short, often with bifurcation line, and the 
preference is for tall figures. They are imbuied with 
great movement, flexibility and animation as well 
as undercutting and high relief. 
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Other Mediaeval Monuments and Art 
Traditions 

NORTH INDIA 

Belonging to the Mediaeval tradilion of art and 
aiehitecture, we have in northern India the following 
important monuments: 

(i) The Sun Temple at Modhera, near 
Vadodara, Gujarat (eleventh century). 

(ii) Udayeavara temple^ near Gwalior (eleventh 
century). 

(iii) Vimala, Tcjpala and Vastupala temples of 
the Jainas at Mt, Abu (twelfth-thirteenth 
century). 

(iv) Jayastambha (twelfth century)j and 
It^rtistambha of the Jainas (fifteenth centuiy) 
at Chittor, in Rajasthan, 



Ypk^l. bniclKt Hguie, Haiuiinkooda^ 
A.r,. KaUUyii. I2lh century KV 


The outstanding image of this period is the 
famous Jaina Sarasvafl in white marble from P3U in 
Bikaner, now in the National Museum, New Ctelhi. 
It is the best example of craftsmanship and ideal 
female forms as well as perfect example of ioono- 
graphtc texts. The only comparable example, 
perhaps better, is from Fatehpur Stkii, near Agra 
excavated recently by D.V. Sharma. It is of sandstone 
and painted. 

SOUTH INDIA 

The Vijayanagar monumets of HitnpT (fourteenth 
century) and the N4yaka temples of SrTrafiga- 
pat^anam as well as the MlnSksT temple of Madurai 
(sixteenth century) present us the largest panorama 
of sculptures in stone, metal and stucco of such a 
large number of gods and goddesses whose identity 
is possible only in terms of the MUnasSra {* 11*1 ■hi <) and 



Tamil Nadu, l*th century ad 
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Agamas (3»PPT). As said earlier, they represent the 
practically last phase of ancient Indian art —* 
technically superb, aesthetically enchanting but 
spiritualty somewhat poor. It was birth of a new 
taste. 

And it is this taste which dominated the Indian 
art traditions for another two to three hundred years 
in south India, north India unfortunately witnessed 
repeatedly waves of wholesale destruction of Hindu 
temples from twelfth century ao in the hands of 
barbarous Muslim invaders. 




Icono0rapl;}y. T^e M.ak}yi0 of Cult Images 




The first grammar of image-making was possibly 
written in the late Gupta period, before that there 
were only the descriptions of images and some 
attempts to create well proportionate figures. This 
grammar was elaborated and perfected in the 
subsequent periods. Commensurate to the 
differences in the language of art of the north and 
the south, we have the grammar of the 
north and the grammar of the south which 
differ not so much on vital points as on 
detaib and variation.^ in contours. 


The grammar of image-making is 
called "iconography' which literally means 
"detailed description of icons'. There is 
another term used by art historians, the 
scope of which is precise but wider and 
comprehensive. It is 'iconology' which 
literally means "the science of Icons'. The 
scientific study of icons crtiviously is not 
the mere description of the 
postures and positions of 
correct IdentificaHon and labelling, it nas 
necessarily to take into accoimt the various 
social factors, religious injunctions, literary 
works and personal experiences besides 
narratives of bAeJIdas and saints as well as 
measurements, etc. In other wordsj while 
iconography describes an image in its own 


f 
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terms, iconoIcig>‘ takes into consideration different 
contextual materials which formed the proper 
background of the image required to be described. 
Here we shall confine ourselves to Indian 
iconography which is largely based on canons of 
image-making, i.e., iconometr)' of material for icons 
exists in the non-iconometric texts also. 


Iconometric Sources 

The important iconotn^c texts are the following: 



Kama, Cdrhwfl, tJiP.,, 10fti ontuiy ap 


TEXTS GOVERNING THE NOfRTHERN SCHOOLS 

(i) Mai]i(^na's VflsfHififlsfnJ ^ 

(ii) Bhuvanadeva's AparUjitpi^ccii^ err 

ftii) Samaratigana SiltradhSra of Maharaja Bhoja 

’rtwi tPT ^T*Rr*M ) 

(iv) VUmkama PrakSSa 

The second is dated to the eleventh century while 
the third is dated to the thirteenth century. About 
Qthets the dates are not precise but they all belong 
to the time bracket of tenth to fifteenth century. 

TEXTS GOVERNING THE SOUTHERN SCHOOLS 
(i) MamsHra ('TPHTH) 

(iij Mffyarrtafa of MaySsufa f<rai^ ^ 

{iiij SahalUdidkaTaof Agastya (ai'i^ ^ TT^Joili^^nT) 
<iv) Atftiumadbheda of Ka^apa fPITOtJ gif 

NON'ICONOMETRJC OR SASTRtYA SOURCES 

PurUnaSf mainly for northern tradition 

(i) Visnudharmattara (Khanda HI) of V/snii 
Pumm — tsr*? 3) 
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(ii) Matsya Purity ("icw 
(Ui) Agni PurtT^ui {anP^T 

(iv) V[hat-;saftdiiHt of Varahamihir ^ 

Besides these, Garuda (H^), Liifgn {{^*0/ Skamla 
and Bhavi^ya {*Tf^) Purinas also contain 
passa^ on iconography and iconometry, 

Visnu Purilm 5^) and I'rftaf-airffhiW 

are of the Gupta period, 

Agamas, mainly for souihoro tradition: 

(i) KStnikSganta (<PTPi<pi*i*i) 

(ii) fCinTuI^amij 0*5*1) 

(Ui) VaikhUnasSgattta 

(iv) Arhiumadbfuditganta 

(v) SupmfJtedflfgawa 

It may be significant to note that the Agamas 
contain LrUgodMiava-miirtis the feature 

which is only casually present in the [*urinas. 
Similarly, the tilrrutJii&cni (§5’^} images of Vi¥i;iu are 
oommon in the Agamas, and, therefore, in the south, 
but not in the PurJlnas and the north. That is 
precisely the reason why one lias to be a master of 
these Agamas before he or she can hope to identify 
the south Indian images. 

The Agamas have three iRajor schools — fiaiva, 
Vai^mva and Sikta. The Vai^Mva school has two 
major branches; the PaflcarStra (u3(VRra), and the 
VaLkhAnasa (fliHM+l), 

TANTRAS 

In common parlance, Saiva Tantras as called 
'Agamas' and Vat^nava Tantras are called 
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Pataluranui, Qtihwa. (JP., 
loth century ad 
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'PafSctirStraa' but sbictly speaking the term Tantra 
is to be applied only to those texts in ivhich 
i^aivite and ^akti-devTs have been enumerated. 
Buddhist Tantras are also exduded here. 

The important Tan has are as follows: 

(i) Gaufamt Tanlm Tf^) 

(ii) Mf Tfltttra (g»I# 

(iii) MsihUnirv^m Tantra (HetPt<ll“) 

(iv) Hj}y(L^J>M-p7floirtri7)i Tiwrtnij 

OTHER WORKS 

Besides these important texts we have the fbtlowing 
selected works which have ample material on 
iconography: 

(a) Abhilasitdriha-Cintamani or ManasoHSsa 

MntsyavflUra of Vi^u, 9ih cmdjfv 3t«n}T HHtiledW) 

(b) Hnribluikti-vilasa 

(c) Usna^hxistmideiv Paddhati 

It is not easy (o date all these texts, those for 
which agreed dates are available have been 
mentioned. But circumstantial evidence shows 
that although a few scholars of iconometiy, like 
Nagnade^'^a, mentioned in the t/isnMdftarmotfora, 
may have belonged to the KusSra period, majority 
of them belonged to the period bracketed between 
AO oOO and ad 1300, those coining later than this 
period, like the writer(s) of iukranttisdra 
depended mainly on the exbting texts 
for description and classification of the images, 
their postures, pedestals, attributes, etc. 

There is one other point worth noting: it should 
not be imagined that all the available images can be 
identified on the basis of fffpn-texte. J.N, Banerjea 
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has quoted a number of examples which ace not 
mentioned in them. Similarty, the texts often give a 
very lar^ number of fO(nns of $iva, Vis^u, Lihgas 
and Saktis but all of them are not found in plastic 
art and painting. This appears to be due to the 
personal images, dreams, literary descriptions, etc., 
which were not always accepted or incocporated 
by the canon writers. 


SOME CLASSIFICATIONS OF IMAGES 


The classification of images in India has been done 
by various scholars and variously, such as northern 
and southern, or Hindu, Sskta, Bauddha and jama, 
or as GandhSra, Mathura, S3math, AmarSvatl, or 
else as ^uhga, Ku^ana, Gupta, Pallava and Cola, 
on the basts of dynastic names. There is, however, 
one other but very important Agamic clasMfication 
of Hindu images. It is as follows: 


(a) Cak and tKole, ^ portable 

and unportable or fixed, 

(b) Pflnw and iipOrno ("'jyf' ^ 

(c) ^Uminta and a^Untinta {'riiPlfl ^ ) 

The cah or portable images are generally made 
of metal or wood or U^t stone, and in proportion 
these are small for obvious reasons — these are to 
be carried on chariots through the town or village 
as the case may be on certain festive occasions. The 
aatla or non-portable images are generally large in 
size and heavj’ in weight, usually made of stone or 
metal. These are permanently instaQed in the 
temples, some as the main deity in the garbftiLgfha 
or sanefum $aitctorum, some as parivSra devatss or 
familv gods of the main deity, and some in Ihe 
subsidiary temples, such as those in the pancOyatam 
form of temples. 



Female decomriuns 
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According to VaikhSnasagama 

these two kinds of images are 
further divisible as follows: 

CALA OR PORTABLE IMAGES 

These images could be ; 

(a) Keiifrifat bera (>^^4) meant for pojit 
or worship. The term btra used for 
image is pc^ular in south Indian texts. 

fb) Utsava (era (^rHq ^), those meant for 
VimahavAtani 0 ^ Vl^u, DudhaL U.?, festive occasions. 

ll<h«ntury jw 

(cj Bali hem [qfrt those meant for votive 
offerings in daily pdja. 

(d) SMflpana bent (TW meant for bathing the 
image with sacred water or milk or honey 
or all put together^ 

ACALA (araci) OR STATIONARY IMAGES 
These images could be : 

(a) Stluinaka standing. 

(b) ASanJpa lying stretch in rest.. Meant 

only for Vi^u and Buddha. 

There are several other categories of sub- 
classification, but that is a matter of details. 

FCRiSiA (ijyt) OR COMPLETE IMAGES 

These are the images carved fully in the round with 
all liands, legs, attributes, face, hair-do, etc. These 
are also called, 'Manifest Images'. 

apQrna (ap|yt) or incomflete images 

These images are not full, they are sculptured and 
often only up to the bust. These are sometimes 
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oimbined with atKrther cognate form. These are also 
called TartioUy Manifest'^ even 'non-Manifest'. 
Mukhalifiga, the so-called Irimfirff, i.e; Sadaiiva 
image of Elephanfa, bat^higas are the examples of 
this category. 

SANTA (TlftT) IMAGES OR IMAGES WTTH 
PLEASING COUNTENANCE 

These images portray serenity, spirituality and bliss, 
such as Vl^u in Nam-Narayana panel of Deogarh. 


aSAnta (3mm) images or images on 

AGITATED COUNTENANCE 



These images show anger and are in 
aggressive mood and posture, such as 
those of Narasiihha, Tripurifttaka and 
Mahi^suramardinL 


As mentioned earlier, there are 
various other classifications, for 
example, one can classify them on the 
basis of rasas nine or ten of them 
mentioned in the Rasa Patras, but that is again a 
matter of details. 


MudrSs 

In Hindu Iconography, mudrits (gsr) or body-poses 
supported by hand-poses and gestures created by 
fingers and palm, play a very important rote simply 
because it is through them that the unages speak all 
about themselves and the worshipper makes a 
perfect rapport with his or her ifta-deoatd 
or the image of the god of his choice. A thing made 
of non-living matter, ^ch as stone and metal, is 
afterall dead and mute but once it is given a 
recognisable form through specific marks of 
cognisance, man comprehends that. Give it a 
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ViaradB-mudr^ 



)flitna* Tniid ra 


combination of specific p»oses and attributes and it 
starts speaking which is understable to those who 
knoiv the language of these poses and gestures ol 
the whole body or wjtidr^. This language of poses 
and gestures, i.e>, rriudrU^Sdstra, Is to be leaml from 
the iconographic texts (canons, epigraphs, devo- 
tiom] poems, etc*) since it is embodied in them. 

In the NstyfdSstra and the Abhttxaxfa Darpaxm we 
have a long list of these mudrdS. R.fC Poduva] has 
divided them into Vedic erudrits (45), AtuJixIbi mudrSs 
(64) and iSnirika miidhls (IOS). In total 217. According 
to TantraSHstra V4nu has 19 mudrOs which here 
actually means attributes cdkra, $add, etc.), 

Siva has 10 (your, triSoila, litiga, etc.), GaneSa has 7 
(goad, elephant tooth, sweet-bails, etc.), Sarasvatl 
has 7 (rosary or &k^xnsyt, vJna, sacred book Veda, 
etc.), Sfirya has 1 {padma or lotus), Agni has 7 
(flames, etc.), and so on. In the tantrika mudrds or 
attributes we have Ulaka, jatd. bhasma, etc. In the 
Viimudftannottara, njiya or dance is also included in 
the list of mjirfnls. Tlie SamarilAgatpi Sdfradiiiira ^ves 
a list of 64 hand-poses, 6 poses of legs, and 9 poses 
of body. 

hasta-mudrAs (ifw-gia) or HAf^n pos^ 

Abhapa-mudrd : In it the right hand is 

raised to the shoulder with palm facing the viewer 
in a manner of protection. The idea conveyed here 
is that the deity protects you from alt evils. 'Move 
fearlessly, 1 am here to protect you', is the message 
conveyed. 

Vanidn-mudrd (4T^-^iJT) ; In it the right hand is 
generally hanging down with palm facing the 
viewer. The idea conveyed is that the god gives boon 
to his devotee, the boon is that no harm could be 
done to him. 
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ftUna-mudrH : [n it thumb and the middle 

finger of the ri^t hand meet each other and touch 
the heart. The hand faces inwards. The idea 
conveyed is that the knowledge comes from within, 

VyakhySna-mudra : In It the thumb 

and the middle finger join but they face the viewer. 
It is also called cin-mudrff the idea conveyed 

is that the knowledge is given to others as was dc)ne 
by Buddha at SamAth and as is done while one 
delivers a lecture or makes a speech. In a cognate 
form the other hand is also rais^ and held against 
the chest almost touching the right palm. It is called 
liharmacakra-mudm fu*SuB>-^3T) for the same reason 
since it is in this pose that Buddha is said to have 
delivered his First Sennon. 

Sometimes jUBna and vyakhyUna mudrOs are 
mentioned together since the two are closely related 
like the two sides of the same coin. 

Kafy^tuiliimbrfii-Htudnf 551) : In it the 

Iiandy gmerolly right, is half-raised at ease and kept 
on the hip. It is also called tofi-fujsta («>&—eW) (hip- 
hand) mudra, 

NamaskBra-mudrd * I*' 

palms facing and joining each other are raised lo 
the chest The idea conveyed is that of salute and 
reverance. It is normally used by (he devotees and 
the 

Ca/'n/rashi'mj/drd : In it the hand is 

stretched like a staff or the trunk of an elephant, 
half-raised up to the chest and then taken across 
the body with palm facing downwards. It is generally 
seen in the Naiarija mflrffs. It is also called !ota-hasta 
as well as dattda-hasta 

Dhyana-imtdTS (EUTT-^ffT) ; A posture of yo^ 
or samffdJij ffR#), i.e. meditation. In this pose tiie 



V y Akhydm-iri'y drA 



I 

valArnbita-mudra 



MuiTiiUikarii-mudlrA 




Gai&hasla-mudr^ 



D^ylfUrmmita 
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tljiini {stag nr dw>- 

mudra 


Kataka'iniidrA 


ViSmaya-mudra 


Kanarf-ffludra 


itarka-ntudia 



SOt^^udid 


figure sits in the padmSsana and the palms 

of the two hands, one over the other, generally right 
on the left, sometimes vke-vej^ also, are kept at ease. 
In Qunese Turkestan, the palms are sometimes seen 
open with extended fingers. The palms face upwards. 

Hen'ni {stag ar deer) •muJnd : In it the 

form of the hands form the shape of the head of a 
stag, the thumb touching the middle and ring fingers, 
nesemblmg ring or circle, the little and the index 
ftngers are straight and held upwards. 

Kartarl-mudrd i Here the index and 

middle fingers are held straight upwards to form a 
*V', to hold an emblem. The thumb and the ring 
fingers, however, touch each other and form a ring. 
The hand is kept at the level of the shoulder, 

Kataka^mudrit (^C^*^5T) : It is also called 
$ithfjakanvi-mudiil and is meatit to hold 

a flower, general]v offered and inserted ev'eryday. 
in this mudn9 the tips of the fingers are tocKely joined 
to the thumb to create a ring. 

Vrfirrk(i*firirdril (r^o«a: Vitarka means 
argumentation. In this the thumb and the index 
finger join to form a ring while rest of the fingers 
are slightly twisted and face upwards, 

Vismaya-mudrH : In this posture 

astorushment, coupled with the sense of enquiry, is 
indicated. The hand is raised up to the shoulder, 
the palm is turned inward, while the fingers are 
^read out in a circular manner. 

Tarjanf'mudrd : As the term sugars, 

in it the forefinger is held out straight while the 
others are dosed. The idea conveyed is that the other 
person is scolded, admoni^ed or warned to behave. 

Sacf-wudrd ! It is exactly like the tarjanl- 

miidm with the only difference that the raised 
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fcireGngor in this mudm points to an object below. 

TaTpana-mudrH i In this mudrlt the hand 

is raised up to the shoulder of the palm, open with 
joint fingers, face downwards. The idea conveyed 
is that of paying homage. 

Kfepana-mtidra : This is the posture of 

showing the pot of amrto or nectar taken to achieve 
immortality. In it the two palms are joined, the fore¬ 
fingers stretch out, touching each other intimately^ 
while the other fingers are locked strongly. The 
joined hands are then turned downwards pointing 
towards the vase of nectar, 

Uttarabodhi-tnudrd : The hands in 

this pose are held exactly like focpona with the only 
difference that in this case the outstretched fore¬ 
fingers point upwards and the crossed thumbs are 
also seen by the viewer. It denotes perfection and 
goes with the Buddha. 

Buddha^rama^a-mudrd {5^?nT®I-^5T): As die term 
suggests, it is a pose meant mainly to denote the 
important Buddhist iramanas or wandering 
mendicants and is found with Usnl$3vijayil and 
VasudharS. In it, the hand is raised up to the level 
of the head, with palm facing up and fingers joined 
and extended. 

0htlmi-spar^a-mudr4 : Literary, it 

means 'touching-the-earth pose'. It denotes that 
incident in die life of Buddha in which he called the 
Mother Earth as witness to his virtues due to whkh 
he remained unmoved even when the wicked Mflra 
and his beaudful heavenly damsels, the daughters 
of Mara, tried to disturb his resolve when he w'as 
meditating uruier the bodhi tree. In this posture his 
right hand dangles in front of his right crossed leg 
and touches the lotus seat padmii^ana or the earth 




BhamiepiuSa-fliuctrjl 
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Bhatddamar*- 

fniul^d 


V a.jrohumkilra'inLidrJI 



vnth palm open and facing inward. Ak^otdiaya, one 
of the Dhyahl Buddhas, is also shown in this mudni. 

BhGtadSmara-mudrH ; In this two 

hands at the wrist cross each other at the level of 
the chest. The palms open outward with fingers 
twisted at different angles. It is meant to create 
awe and fear in the minds of the viewers. Vajrapam 
is often shown in this muJni. 

AAfali-mudrS (3r^vifit*^sn) t This Is the pose of 
offering flowers, grains, money, etc., to god. In it, 
with palm open and facing the viewer, the two 
hands foin each other and are held at the chest or 
below it 

Vofrohumkdra-madrd : As the term 

suggests, it has a ra/m or thunderbolt in one hand 
and a or bell in the other to sound loudly, ft 
symbolises the eternal Buddha. In it two hands cross 



Dhanndcskrii^mudrfi 




Dhyfliu-mudrA 



Kann»>miidTa 


DhsmuciUira-fmidti 
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each other from the wrist at the chest, in one hand 
a (W/no is held and in the other a gftaufd. 

pADA MXJDRAs 0*1^ 

In Hindu iconography the pc^-ntudro or the posture 
of tegs is equally important if not more. In fact, it is 
the pada-mudra which makes the figures action- 
packed by infusing animation tn them. The six pSda- 
miidrSs, according to the SanmSdgana SQtradhara. 
are as follows: 

Vaiftfovnm : In it one of the legs « straight 

but the other one is slightly cun-ed at an angle. The 
thighs are, however, a little bent. This is the 
jifftu/oiuafya form of Vi?nu. 

SampOdam OtfRIT^) ^ In it the god stands erect with 
both the legs joined, hands straight and touching 
the sides with face folly towards the viewer. Here ^ 
the weight is distributed equally on both legs. 



Vai^vam 



An^bam 



I Marabandha 


BrahmS is often shown in this posture, 

Atldham {31^41?^) : In it the posture is that of an 
archer with right leg brought forward and left 
backwards. Atjuna is shown in this posture. 

Pratydirdham : It is the opposite of 

flffdiwm — the left leg is brought fon^'ard wluJe the 
right pushed backward. 



Vaiiakham (triTCPl) : In it while one leg is thrown 
out the other remains stable. Vi^akhadeva images 
are made in this style, hence this term- 

Mandalam I In this case also one leg is 

outstretched and the odter remains stable, Indra is 

shown in this posture. 






ArdhjiiBiti 
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Padft-pAtb or 


^ARTRA MUDRAS 

The body an a whole is also having its posture 
irrespective of the postures of the hands and tegs. 
These are four in number : 

Samabhafiga (tin»i*i) : In it the whole body, sifting 
or standing, remains perpendicular to the hori¬ 
zontal axis of the earth —' the body remains straightr 
divisible in two equal parts, with weight divided 
equally on its own am. Jatna tfrtharikarai are often 
shown in this posture. 

Abhenga ; In it the body is slightly bent 

forward or backward, as the kings are shown in 
many Gupta gold coins, e.g., in the Candragupta- 
Kumaradevf type coin. 

Tribhanga ; In it the vertical axis of the body 

Is broken at two points to give three bends in the 
body — one is at the hip and the other is at the 
neck. 'Kf^na playing on flute' images are often 
shown in this pose. Vyantara devatils are also shown 
likewise. 

AtibkaAga (3rf?f*pr) : In it the body of the god is 
bent at various places, sometimes even twisted. Siva 
Napuaja is mostly shown in this posture. 

In the Visnudharmottara we have one more 
category of iarfre-mudra which is based on the 
different views of the body. It is of nine types: 

^jvdgata (-atuq^ia) * This is the front view of the 
body, 

Anruju : This is the view of the body. 

SScikfta ^arfra ; 11 is the bent position 

in profile. 

j4nfltm?i7ocjiiw : it is the three quarter 

profile of body and full profile of the face: 
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PHr^Hgata {qm^T^T) r It is »he side view proper. 

Parivittn {Hftftvi) t In it the head and shoulder are 
bent and turned backwards. 

PariiTfa (*rf^) : In it the body is sharply turned 
back from the waist upwards. 

Pfjfltdgflfa : This is the hack view with the 

upper part of the body partly visible in profile view. 

Samanata : This is the back view in sitting 

posture with body bent. 

With the help of perspective these positions have 
been extended to twelve but that is a matter of 
detaib. 

Besides these major postures, there are the 
following other postures of imag® i 

(a) Flying Rgures. as the 5 ®**dfttinws are often 
shown. 

(b) Figures with wings, often flying like Caruda 
{*rp|t), but sometimes standing Uke the 5uhga 
female figures on plaques from KauiSmbT, 
VabalT. etc., whose identification is doubtful. 

(c) Figures in dance pose. According to Saiva 
Agamas there are 108 forms of dance wwirts. 
$iva and Kf^na are often in dance pose. 

(d) Figures shown lying and resting. as 

^e^a^yl Viotu 1^“^. 

Attributes or objects held in hands 

WEAPONS OF WAR AND CHASE 
Aflltiija (ang?!) " Goad 

Bam ^ = ^rrow 

Cakm (si^) = Wheel 



AakuSa 



Gikfa 



Cads 
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A 



Dhani^a 
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KMga Khatvflrtga 



Khclaki 


Dhanu^ (^I^) 

Gttda 

Khadga (9^) 
KJmtvaAga (awi'i) 

Khetaks 
ParaSu 
PdAj CtW) 

Vajra faw) 
ViSva-vajra {Rw^yi) 


Bow. Also called 
pinSka. 

Clitb 

Sword 

Club of bone with 
skul](s} 

Shield 

Battleaxe 

Noose 

Spear 

Javelin 

Trident 

Thunderbolt 

Double thunderbolt 



PaTia^ 



Khi^tAkA 





I 

i 

&]kti 



Ttmn 




VUvn-vajn 
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HOUSEHOLD AND AGRICULTURAL OBJECTS 

Fire 
Mirror 


AND IMPLEMENTS 
Agtii 
DarpaTW 
Iia}a (FH) 

KahUa 


Plough 

Vessel. Also Amfta- 
ghata (31^-trs) 



Kflfrr = Knife 

Katnandahi = Sporuted vessd 



Darpvxa 


Mudgara 
Masala OjfETS) 

Pfffni flT?IJ 
Tahka 



C4cja 



Patra 


Chopper 

Wooden pestle with 
round flat end 

Wooden pestle with 
pointed rounded 
end 

Bowl 

Chisel or stone 
cutter 



fCala^ 






Tfltvka 




Karti-kd 
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GUvaphala 


FRUTTS 

Bitvsphaia = Woodapple 

Jambfiira fsNR) = L«mon 

M^balen (>?WW?n} = A fruit 

^rtphata (■'jftMid) = Coconut 

nXJWERS 



MyrobiiUri 


Padma 


Uly. Same as 
kamalinT 

Indian Lotus with 
broad petals 
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ANIMAL WORLD 


Aja (wif) 


Goat 

Ktfikfctflii 

= 

Cock 

Mayarapiccha 


Peacock feather 

A^cja 09) 

- 

Ram 

Mrga 09) 


Deer 

Nukula (»i«gcn) 

= 

Mongoose 

iaia {¥Rl) 

:= 

Rabbit 

^Akha (Thor) 


Conch-ehell 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


DantarO 


Small drum, hour- 


glass shaped 

ChanfO (951) 


Bell 

KaratSta (n>'(nipi) 


Cymbals 

MfdaAgpm 0^ 

= 

Drum, tubular 


=- 

Bute. Same as ve^u 
(%) 

Vtna (iNn) 

— 

String instrument 

- 


held against the 
chest 
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AkfiunlU 




Dhvdjd 



AtapAtrj 



C4urt 


OTHERS 

AkMmuiii 
Atap^tra (3I5W3) 
Qtihfa (tra) 
Cniirf 

Dfjtfoja {Gain) 
KapOla C*n?Tff) 
KaumuilT (<nt5^l) 
KJuttAar (««><) 


LaddH ~ 

Patra-i(u^la = 

Pnstaka = 

^lildta-patra = 



$nika 

Triratna (Hi’iH) 




Sniks 



Upavna fS^T^tct) 



Rosary 

Parasot 

StOpa 

Flywhisk 

Flag 

SktiU Cup 
Half-moon 

Alms staff. If with¬ 
out rings on the tap 
it is simply danda 
or staff 

Sweet balls 

Disc or leaf^shaped 
ear-ring 

Bock 

A slice of conch- 
shel L used as ea r-ring 
Sacrifidal spoon, 
fniw also 

Three jewels of 
Buddhist creed — 
symbolising Buddha, 
Dharma and 
Saihgha. The term is 
used by the JIainas 
also in which 
context the three 
jewels stand for 
Right 

Deer skin 
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Asanas {afflFT) or Sitting Poshires 

The gods and goddesses are often shown sitting on 
pedestals. There are various ways in which they have 
been shown sitting in scidphire and painting. This 
niay be enumerated as follows: 

Ardkaparyahka : It « also called 

twhurajaltsa In >t leg is folded at the 

hip, touching the thigh of the other, which hangs, 
with the heels slightly raised above the pedestal 
which is touched only by the toe or a few fingers. 

Paryadka ; In il the god sits in ptfdrti^iw 

(ij^tRPT), ie., bodt legs crossed widi soles looking up. 

Bhadra (^Tsl) : Sitting with legs crossed as in 
Jtflmnbwuj, with soks touching pedestal but holding 
the two toes with hands. 



Dhydna (eufi) : Like pini/urpifcn and padmitsana, sitting 
cross'legged with soles upwards, in meditation. 
jut yogitsana and p(idtf\Ssana ('I'siitm). 

KQrma 0?^) : In it the god sib cross-legged with 
the soles of the feet touching the pedesial- 

lalita (prRra) i It is also called stMtOsam or 

seuyd-teiiMsanp In it the god is 

generally shown sitting on a high pedestal with right 
leg folded and resting on a cushion or a small 
pedestal, while the left leg is hanging- 

Vama laiita elfclll) : It is the opposite of 
lalitOsam in the sense that the left is folded and 
the right leg hangs down. 

PralambapOda (WeWiK): In it the god is shown 
sitting in the European style, i,e., with both legs 
hanging down. 

Stmho (f^ F) : In it the god is shown sitting in 
kQmtdsam with the palms, having stretched fingers. 



SuktiSsanA 



Prabunbapada Asana 
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Ulkutlki Asuu 


kept on the thighs. The eyes remain in yi^SsatmfLe.t 
fixed on the tip of the nose, but mouth open. 

Sopitiraxfa (flWnPJ) ; In it the god is shown sitting 
with legs locked loosely and soles resting in front. 

Svastika : It is the posture in which the 

god is sitting cross-legged with the toes touching 
the oppfjsitiG knees. 

Ulkufiktf (i3o^(tia») i It is the posture in which the 
god is shown sitting with the heels brought together 
and kept close to the bottom. The Ieg» w'hich are 
obviously bent inwards Is kept in position with the 
help of a yogp-patia or a band of cloth. The 

back of the ddty b slightly bent in comfort. 

Vajrn : It b the sitting pose in which the legs 
are crossed with the soles turned upwards, as in 
jptdnfOsam, but with the specific provbion that the 
hands are placed on the knees. 

Vira (tfN) : In it the god b shown sitting with the 
left leg resting on the right thigh. 

Voga r It b sitting in -padmOsana with two hands 
on the lap, palms one over the other, both in upward 
position. 

Asanas or Pl|ha 5 ('31MH' ani^ %3*) 
(Pedestals) 

The term Usana is also used for the pedestals or seats 
(4lo) on which gods sit or stand. 

AttontHsamt {afTomn) ; It ts a triangular seat or 
stool and b used usually when one views sporb. 

BhadrapTtha (ms^o) ; It is a seat, rectangular or 
circular in form. 

Kamdsena : The seat, oval in shape, b in 

the fonn of a tortoise. 
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MakarAsana : It is a pedestaJ shaped like 

the crocodile. 

SimhAsana tRiFRPl) : It is a rectangular seat with 
four legs shaped like lions. Often it has a back, 
making it a modem chair used for kings and gods 
alike. 


Vimaldsnnn : It is hexagonal in shape and 

is generally used as a low stool kept before the god 
for placing offerings. 

Vi^a-padmAsana »PoAnOnatta is the 

seat of lotus while vHoa-padmSsanti is the seat of 
double lotus. 

YogAsana (trt^mR) ; The seat is octagonal and is 
used in the ritual of worship, sometimes for placing 
offerings. 

PrtiAsana (!^5inR) : It is rare. It is the JLwm of a 
dead hardened corpse. 

iayana-ptfha (TPR-ifte): It b a long seal, oval or 
rectangular, meant for deities shown in lying 
position. 



Kirttffiukha 


Vahanas (qiei) or Mounts 

A number of gods and goodesses are shown with 
their vAfianas or mounts, generally, one with one, 
but not always, and they identify the god or goodess 
very closely. These itiluinas are generally animals and 
birds but sometimes humam also. 

Gaja : Elephant. It is the mount of Indra. 

Gardabha (»r^»T) : Donkey. This Is the mount of Sitaia 
Devi. 

Gdru^ t*r^) t Bagle. This is liie mount of Brahma 
and Sarasvatl. 
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Female decoration 


Hamsa {?w) ; Swan. This also is the mount of 
BrahmH and SamsvaQ. 

KHrma : Tortoise. This is the mount of Yamuna, 
a river goodess. 

iMffJtana (*I^) : Crocodile. This is the mount of 
GaAgS, another river goodess. 

MatfOra (*T^): Peacock, It is the mount of Karttikeya- 

Mdfaka t^;^) : Rat It is the mount of Gane&i, 

iVandr (^T^) or Brsabha : Bull- It is the mount 

of Siva and l^arvati and the identiheaHon mark, put 
on the pedestal, of R^bhanath or Adtnatha, Jaina 
(frflr/nthira, Nandi, of course, b the name of that 
bull which served the mount of diva and Parvat! 
e)(clusive1y, 

Simha (W@) ! Uon. This b the mount of goddess 
Durga. 


U/fiJta (^c{^) : Owl- Thb b the mount of LaJtsmL 





Muku^ or Hair-Do and Head-Gears 

In the MOnastlra twelve kinds of nruicufits have been 
enumerated, and they also dbtinguish one category 
of gods from the other. 

AlakaeSda (aid4>^-is) ; Or simply cfldfl, hair-do of 
the drum. 

Dhammita : A particular hair-do for drvfs. 

fatdmukuta : Hair arranged In tong braids 

and then tied around. Hair-do for diva and Brahma. 
It has no midufa as such, it b hair-do. 

Kiiranda : A teU ccmical head-gear or makuia, 

often with a series of duninishing tiers of nmndels 
us^ mostly in the south for detws and devfs, other 
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lhan Vasudeva and Nariyana. 

Keiabandba : It is a band that holds up 

the haiiKlo in podtkm. Used by da/JS. 

Kirffa : It ts also a comcal head-gear but 

short and with tiered rounds. It is cap like, 
beautifully decorated; kings, Kubera, Vi^u, Siirya, 
and other Vai^Mva Jecws and deim are shown in it, 

jCunfa/a : Locks of hair used by dfiJfs in 

particular. 

Maulimakuta : H is a form of Kflif-do of 

jatOs. In it the tubular braids of hair are tied in the 
form of a round sea-shell. Used by dcpts. 

Mukufa (5^) J Head*gear, caps of various fonns. 
Used by dews, kings and emperors. 

iirastraka (ftt't'W'b) ; Same as HrastrSm 
It is a heavy but loosely tied turban twisted on the 
left- U is a kind of turban, popular from iunga times. 
Used by yafesos, nagas, vidyUdharas. 



Kiit^ muku^ 


Abha$ana (STnjjPT) or Ornaments 


Gods tike human beings are shown wearing various 
kinds of ornaments sometimes these are also 

helpful in identifying the deities. 

KARrsABKD$AfSA OR EAR- 

ORNAMENTS 

These are also called and have been 

classified as follows: 

Karttdwiff (amtas?!) = Beaded ear-ring, 

used by Pirvall 

= Used by Sorasvatl 

= Used by Kali 



KamSvall 




KarnSpUnt (anjrfrp) 
KarnAS 


Kun^v^l 


KiirnApCrti 
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Mani-kutidaU = Jewelled ear-ring 

by Lak$inl 

Patra-kundaia = Leaf ear-ring used by 

Umd 

ArtWw-tonrfii/fl (SFHJ-^^wdd) = Conch-shell ear-ring 

used by Umi 

Sarpa-kundak = Serpent ear-ring 

used by &va 

KAtjrrHABHC^ANA (4>»dT*UfW|) OR NECK- 
ORNAMENTS 



Kausitibha 



Va^yana 



Vaisnava deities and deefs are more fond of these 
ornaments than the others. 

Graiveyaka : Broad necklace covering the 

whole upper part of the chest. Used by Saiva deities. 

HUra ; Necklace, 

Kaustubha : It is a mawi or gem recovered 

during samudra-manthana and worn on chest by 
Vi^nu, 

Ni$ka (P^); Neckkus of coins. 

Vaiyayanff : Same as vavamaln {tpPfrar) in 

form which is a long necklace, going up to the knees, 
and made of flowers. It is^ however, studded with 
five sacred }eWels worn by Vi^u as against vammSld 
which has no |eweL only flowers. 

VAK$ABH&SANA (gWI^JJfvr) OR CHEST 
ORNAMENTS 

Some ornaments were particularlv meant for the 
chest. 

Oranfunrira ; Cross-belt Basically it denotes 

valoxir. Used by Vt^u. Others also sport it. 


Nido 
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Kucabandha : Brcast'band. Used by deals. 

irfvatsa (flfNicH) : A sacred stylised human form. 
On the chest of VL^u. Jina'^s chest is also often bears 
this mark. Its form is like a stylised babe with hands 
and legs twisted. When stylised it is like the bud of a 
flower. 



ICai;i}hAbha^rui 

Yafnopavfta : Sacred thread. Single, goes 


across the chest. 


KATl-ABHtr$AlSA OR HIP 

ORNAMPm^ 

Ornaments on hip have been of special interest to 
sculptors. 

Kadcidoma I Strings with small bells. 

Ku^ibaiufita ; Any gtidle. 

Mekbala : Girdle with strings. 



Chiinrvvfm ni^kboe 



M«khal4 
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Foot-nng 


Kanlc^ 


PADA-ABHO^ANA OR feet 

ORNAMENTS 

Maflf;(rrf{*f3f3^) r Sbings embedded with small belU. 
Mundari ( 5 ^) : Ring worn in fingers. 

bAhu and bhujA AbhOsana (55^1- 
atr^) OR ARMLETS AND WRimETS 

Adgada (arnT?) ; Wrist ornaments. 

Kankana (<ii^‘q) t Wrist-band, 

KeyQra * Armlets of various shapes. 

Valayo : Anniet. 

nAsa-A&hOsa^ia (^ira-an^^) OR nose 

ORNAMENTS 

The most popular nose ornament, called wsan) 
was worn by Ridha and Kfsna. 

Paridhdna or Dress 

Gods are also known by their special dresses. TTiese 
are of two kinds — fw^wf/w and wtsfro 

BANDHA (^wi) 

Kafibandha : Belt of doth or metal tied at 

the hips. 

tidarabandha (ij *;'(•(•*♦) t The part of loincloth or a 
separate piece of doth used as a belt round the belly. 
Used mainly by yait^. It is also called ardhabamiita 
particularly when it is just above the belly. 

VA5TRA 

Ditorr (sittft) ; One piece of long doth which covers 
the bwer body fully and upper body partialty. 


Mundarf 






VAlaya 
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LaiigotT ^ A small piece of cloth worn by 

ascetics just to cover the private parts. 

l/fforfya : A piece of cloth that is separately 

used to cover the upper part of the body. 

SPECIAL DRESS OF THE BUDDHAS 

(55 ^ 

AjttaravUsaka (ai-rmlti'p) Innermost garment. 



JCcyilra 


Urtarsansd : Garment covering the 

antaravasaka^ 


Sarnghafi : Cloak. Also called rftwia 




KcySni 



KeyOia 



VaUyo 


Dre« of Buddha, CdndHani. Ist century *0 
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fitiTA nunying Par\’All< ivory> Madun^ tT^K centuiy 

(CAurtny: VklOfUJk A&ttll J^umddv 






PriMcipfes of IcoMometr^ 


The Hindu Iconometrj' or Talamana has the 

grammar of proportionate measurements of different 
parts of the body of human beings as well as of gods 
and devils of birds and animals too- At one 
stage it became necessary since iconoir^etric forms also 
laid down the rules of Jlytuiiuis, ObhO^ttas, mukufas, etc*, 
and for a balanced composition of Pauranic and Agamic 
scenes, this important aspect could not be left to the 
whims of every individual artist. True, it created 
imsurmountable constraints for the real artists sines he 
could not now take initiative to do otherwise and use 
his talents freely, but at the same lime the common 
sculptors now also produced objects which was in ^ 
conformity with those made by the masters. In any case, 
in the m^taeval times, it became essential for the 
sculptors to know the proportions of different parts of 
the body in relation to each other, whether it was the 
body of a human being, or of a god, or of an animal, or 
of a bird, or of a devil or or a daitya or a dattava 

as laid down by the masters and codified in texts. 

However, in order to allow some variety, texts have 
suggested variations also, and of various kinds. In one 
kind of variation, the canon writers made five kinds of 
human beings, each wittt one set of measurements. In 
another kind of variation, the height differed eight 
unite or nine unite or ten unite. 









Parts of Hunum Body 
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Tala f(TRf) as Main Unit of Measurement 

In Hindu iconometry, one unit is called tak (dM), 
One titk is erne palm-length, i,e., when the palm is 
spread, Ihe longest length » measured from the tip 
of the thumb to the tip of the middle finger. Tak is 
also called vitssli (l^nRn), mukftti {gw), yaffil 
arJta (31^, and jagati 

AAgula (af^) as the First Unit of 
Measurement 

This lak unit is, however, further divided into 
aAguia 9 , one arigulo is the thickness of the 

middle finger. One has twelve aAguta&. 

Height and Girth Measurements 

All measurements given in the texts are according 
to this tak system. As noted earlier, Varahamlhir 
says that there are five kinds of men — each has a 
measurement for the height and girth as follows: 


PropOfiiom of the 
Male Body 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 




Length of the Land 
»lTaUi(l2Artgub) 
Middle Digit of the Medius 
= 1 Abgula 


T filam fiiia 
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(i) HatHsa (^) : % height as well as 

girth. 

(ii) ^aia (Tm) i 99 height as well as 

girth. 

(iii) R^caka : 102 aiigulas, height as welt 

as ^rth. 

(iv) Bhadra (*i?) : 105 ajl^u/as, height as well as 
girth. 

(vy Mlflav^a (•TTerai): 108 height as well 

as girth. 

In this, the Hrst, i.e., the luiriLsa type is daialdja 
type, while the last, the malavya type is rmvatilb type, 
daSa Is ten while now is nine. The measumnent is 
taken from the top of the head, up to hair-line or 
ke^-rckha^ to the bottom of the feet. 

Measurements of Different Parts of the 
Body 

The Vaikhanasagama of south India 

mentions six ways of the measurements of different 
parts of human body: 



(i) Mdna (WrtT) : Measurement of the length 
(hdght) of the body. 


(til Prtifttdim (mrm) : Breadth of the body. 

(iii) Utirndtia : Thickness of the body. 

(rv) ParimOna ('Tftnr^) ; Girth or periphery of 
the body. 

(v) Upattidna : Interspaces between 

different parts of the body, i.e, between one 
limb and the other. 


(vi) LaihbainSna (rtH^fTH) : Total height, taken 
along the plumb tines. 
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Length and Breadth of ^ face 
= 1 Tflla 02 Artgula) 


The Vrhat-sarhhim Ym given the measoiements 
of face, neck, etc,, so that all remain proportionate 
and balanced. 

It b interesting to note that the northern texts, 
except for the Matsya Purana, do not use the term 
tala, they use aAgula^ The southern ones use tOk 
frequently. Matsya mentions that while RSma, 
Narasiihha, and other great men and gods were of 
measurement, VHmana Ptirdrifl recommends 
saptaiak measurement. 


Uttama, Madhyama and Adhama 
Measurements 

The texts like Vatihauasagama also mention utfatna 
(-UrtH), madhyama (*fwi*i) and adhama daSatak 
measurements — the first is 124 the second 

is 120 ahgutas, and the third is 116 

The Vaikhanasdgama lays down the following 
rules^ 

<i) Brahma, Vi^^u and Siva : Uttama daSatak 
4VMIc|) (124 aitgulfls). 

(ii) $rl, BhQdevi, Uma and SarasvavlT : 
Madhyama daiatek ^TRira) (120artgidfls). 

(iii) Indra# Lokapalas, Sflrya, Candra, 12. 
Adityas, 11 Rudras, 8 Vasus, the ASvins, 
Bhrgu, Markandeya, Garu^a, $esa, DurgS, 
Guha (Karttikeya) and seven t^is r Adhama 
daSaidk (ahPt <rteii^) (116 oilguJds). 

(iv) Yak^as (including Kubera), Navagtahas, 

other deities : NocflrdliiiWfa (114 

jotguios). 

(v) Rak^asas, Asuras, Indras * Novatak 
(108 ahgulas). 


































principles of Icorunwtry 

(vi> Men ; (arema) (96 ortgtilosf), 

(vU) Vaiala ^ Saptatak t?r<Rfra) (84 nrf^uffls). 

(viii) Pretas : Attain {71 aAgultt&). 

(be) Hunchbacks: Puncatak (qspraia) (60 art^utos). 

(x) Dwarfs : Catuitala (48 oAguksh 

(xi) Bhtstas, Kirmaras t Trim (RftHH) (36 

(xii) Kusman4as (Kumbharw^): Dviiala 
(24 ditjfufas). 

(xiu) Kabartdhas : EkaiSk (12 

This text also suggests that each of these tala 
measureinents has three varieties, viz., uffama, 
nwaffii^infl, and adlianw. Recently, P.O. Sompura has 
illustrated a set of other measurements for different 
categories of images which have come into use in 
modem times following some old traditions. 
Obviously, although the southern text 
Vaitfiflnasa^dma used by T,A.Gopinath 

^o and others, as given above, has been the basis 
of iconometric studies, there have been many other 
traditions, one of which has been given by Sompura 
and which is being practised by his family of 
traditional architects, the sfftepetfs (wnfri). 

Some Textual Differences 

It is interesting to note that the term tala is 
comparatively of late usage; also, used more in 
southern system than in northern. As we know, 
neither the earlier portion of chapter 57 of Vibat^ 
sathhita, nor Utpala's commentary on it explicitly 
refers to the word tak or ils eqoiva!ent(s). KaSyapa 
is also silent about it The Pnihmfllafc?fl»wfrt. as edited 
by J.N. Baneijea, is based on early texts, but it is also 
silent about it According to W.S. Hadaway, terms 
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Like daSaUik, navoidla, etc,, refer to the divisions of 
the 'whole used length of en imaged e.g<j in daktUla 
an image, say meant to be 5 metre high, is divided 
in ten equal parts for the mtsasurement of other parts 
of the body. But Baherjea has rightly observed that 
this is based on the present-day practice of the south 
In dian architects — sthepatis and not on the 

authority of the old texts- 

It is also interesting to note that many early texts 
tell us that the face should be of one tsia length and 
the same one lila breadth, tvhich, in effect, makes it 
round. But possibly from very early times, may be 
early Gupta, if not pre^^upta, the south Indian or 
Dravidian system had long faces — 14 or 13V^ 
eiiguhs in length and 12 sjtguJas in width. This 
conclusion is based on the fact that one canon* 
writer, Nagnajit, from whom Varahamihir quotes 
some passages, was of early or pre-Gupta period, 
as has been shown by Dr. Piiyabala Shah, who has 
edited the Visnudharmottara in the Caikwad Series, 
Baroda. According to the verse of Nagnapt, the 
length of the face of the image, with the hair on the 
head, should be 16 atigulaa. 

^ Ch,57,V,15 

Si^lhcantly, some of the important south Indian 
Agamas, such as Kernjgaftfe and ViiikitHnasHgamOt 
mention d^at the length of the f^ should be 14 or 
1316 aagutaB. 

All these details show that while the general 
practice in the north was of round faces of 12 angulas 
length and 12 aAgulas breadth, the practice in the 
south was of tong faces of 1316 or 14 or 16 engirfas 
in length and 12 aAgu}as in width. 
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VitmattStiataTa, 5 
vamnUtUt. 34 
Varaha. 5, 42 
Vardhfl PurUtta, 41-42 
Varahamihi/, 132 
vsiahi, 46 

Var4jjia5d, 5,40,66 
varUtidDiil, 17 
VardhaitiArui, 6 
Vanina, 29 
Vilsfu £a!stni:9,2a 
nyblupvruM, 16 
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Elements of Indian Art 


VSsudevz, TO-Tl 
Vedas, 1.4,62 
wdF-timiijiha, 16 
Vedk, 3,5,29,3163,7U 
vcdScS. S, 10, 19 
Vesam, 13*14 
Vidija, 65 

Vig^wa-Vinayaka, 34 
Vikiama^i, 96 
oimJitut, 2 C 1>22 

V4nu, 3,4,28,3135-36,4146, 
51,64, 90,105-108, 113, 
115 


Vi^nudharmottan, 53, 88, 

104, 108, IH, 136 

vi^mtpodat 30 
votive stupas, 11 
Vfitat-SaTfdiitil, 134-35 
VfndAvaiu, 40 
vyiUla, 24,46-47 

yni^, 19,49-51,64,73,77,82- 
83,87,134 

19,49-51,64,67, 69,73, 
78,83 


Vatna, 42 
VamunA, 19 
yanfnzs, 29,44,46 
YatodhaiA, 5 
SO? fi, 9 
yidu,46 
yiitfpi, 43-44, 46 
31 65 

28, 37,42-43 

y(wi,'43 

34 
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